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RECENT TRINITARIAN PUBLICATIONS.* 


In the first of these pamphlets we have the first formal 
American statement of the High Church doctrines of the Ox- 
ford school, with which we have met. In the second we have 
an explicit statement of the Low Church view of the same 
subjects. In the third we have an expression of the feeling, 
with which the Catholic Church, both in this country and 
in England, regards the movements, which have lately taken 
place in the Episcopal branch of the Church Universal. 

The circumstances, under whith these two advocates of 
High and Low Church doctrines appear before the public, are 
somewhat novel. One of the main advantages, attending a 
church of established forms, is stated by Paley to be uniform- 
ity of doctrine, exhibited in the same pulpit. Under an oppo- 
site mode of administration, the consequence would be, “ that 
a Papist, or a Presbyterian, a Methodist, a Moravian, or an 
Anabaptist, would successively gain possession of the pulpit.” 
The very thing, which the Episcopal forms were intended to 
obviate, seems in this case to have taken place. On the twen- 
ty-fourth Sunday after Trinity, Bishop Whittingham instituted 
Mr. Johns to the Rectorship of Christ’s Church in Baltimore, 
and in a discourse without any text, unless a quotation on the 
Opposite page from Irenzus may be considered as such, asserts 
that the a he has just instituted is a priest, that the Lord’s 








* The Priesthood in the Church. The Protestant Episcopal Pastor. The Religious 
Cabinet. 
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table is an altar, the elements of communion a sacrifice, and, 
if we comprehend aright the force of his language, that in par- 
taking of those elements, the communicant eats and drinks 
“the proper and natural body and the proper blood of Christ.” 
In the evening of the same day, the person so instituted 
preaches a sermon to the same congregation, in which he says, 
“I am no more a priest, in the sense of the word objected to, 
than you are, my brethren, who are laymen ; nor can I, in the 
same sense, offer sacrifice any more than you.” The table is 
not an altar. And moreover he asserts, “It is both theologi- 
cally and philosophically erroneous to speak of the reception 
of even the proper spiritual body of Christ in, with, or under 
the bread and wine of the Eucharist ;” and closes by saying, 
that he will never preach such doctrines, ‘‘so help me God!” 
A more awkward predicament it is difficult to conceive, than 
for a Bishop to preach one doctrine in the morning, at the in- 
stitution of a Rector, and for the Rector on the evening of the 
same day to contradict him, and promulgate precisely the op- 
posite doctrine. We do not say this in derision or in triumph. 
Far be it from us to take pleasure in the dissensions of any 
branch of the Christian Church. It is not one sect alone that 
suffers on such occasions, but our common Christianity. Our 
common Lord is wounded in the house of his friends. We 
wish merely to point out the fact, that creeds and forms are no 
security for uniformity of faith, or for the peace of a church. 
However carefully they may be worded, there arises the same 
dispute about the meaning of terms and phrases, which existed 
in relation to the language of the Bible, upon which all creeds 
profess to be founded. 

But it is time to exhibit the statements and arguments of 
these two advocates of High and Low Church doctrines. The 
Bishop, after instituting the Rector, holds the following lan- 


guage as to the office with which he had invested him. 


‘In the office which we have just been using, I have, by the 
prescription of the Church, had occasion again and again to 
speak of your pastor as ‘a priest,’ and of the duties which 
have now been committed to him as ‘sacerdotal functions’ — 
implying that as a priest he is to minister among you, and 
therefore to offer sacrifice, at what we learn from the rubrics or 
directions incorporated in the Office, to gall the ‘ altar’ of 
Christian worship. 

‘Tt is a very serious thing to use such language in the imme- 
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diate presence and solemn worship of Him who, while He 
searcheth the heart, hateth a lie, and the maker and lover of it, 
if we have any doubts of its correctness. Yet such have been 
started. It is my purpose to examine the grounds for acquies- 
cing, in the view adopted by the Church and put forth in the 
framework of her most solemn formularies. 

“ An objection, that must be met at the outset, is, that we have 
no Scriptural sanction for such procedure ;— that the New Tes- 
tament no where speaks of ‘priest,’ ‘altar,’ or ‘sacrifice,’ as 
pertaining to the worship of the New and better Covenant. 
This is a matter not wholly certain, since the epistle to the He- 
brews says “ we have an altar ;”’ and our Saviour in his Sermon 
on the Mount, where the Gospel is set in contrast with the Law, 
speaks of His followers leaving their gifts on the altar, to be 
first reconciled with their brethren, before they offer ; while the 
apostles repeatedly make mention of the gifts and offerings of 
Christians in terms implying a sacrificial character. But for the 
moment setting these passages aside, what will follow, suppose 
it should be granted that the application of the terms ‘‘ priest,” 
‘sacrifice,’ and ‘altar’ to a ministry and worship under 
the Gospel, does not occur in the New Testament? Just 
this — that the terms, and the things they signify, will be left in 
the same position as the terms ‘Sabbath’ and ‘ Bible,’ and the 
things they signify. If there be no mention of a Christian priest, 
there is none, also, of a Christian Sabbath. If our being all 
priests, a ‘royal priesthood,’ ‘a holy priesthood to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices,’ ‘kings and priests unto Gop,’ excludes a 
delegated priesthood of men separated to the work, then our 
time being all holy, our whole lives consecrated unto Gop, must 
exclude (as some few sects have from time to time, in opposition 
to the mass of the Christian community, maintained) the dedi- 
cation of the seventh day as holy unto the Lorn. If our hav- 
ing One great high Priest, for ever making intercession, by the 
oblation of his One sufficient Sacrifice, excludes the ministra- 
tion of earthly priests; so we have One heavenly Sabbath, a 
rest remaining for the people of Gop, to which we are bid look 
forward, and for an entry into which we are taught to labor. If 
the absence from the New Testament, of the words ‘priest,’ 
‘sacrifice, and ‘altar,’ in application to the ministers and 
mode of Christian worship, could prove the ministry of the Gos- 
pel to be no priesthood, its service no sacrifice, needing and ad- 
mitting of no altar, then the absence of the words ‘ Bible’ and 
‘Holy Scriptures’ from the New Testament, in application to 
its own form and contents, would prove that the New Dispen- 
sation has no sacred volume, the word of Gon, written by apos- 
tles and evangelists, no claim to be His revelation of His will. 
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“ This negative mode of arguing, then, will not do. The 
books of the New Testament are part and parcel of the Bible, 
though they no where say so. The Lord’s Day is the Christian 
Sabbath, though no where called so. The gospel ministry may 
be a priesthood, the worship of the Church a sacrifice, though 
no where so described.” 


Such are the Bishop’s views of the sacerdotal functions of 
the Christian ministry. He then attempts to draw the line 
between the Episcopal and Roman Catholic doctrines upon 
this subject. Of the clearness and satisfactoriness of this dis- 
tinction, we leave others to judge. 


*“* Unquestionably, like every other truth, this, of the sacerdo- 
tal character of the Christian ministry, has been liable to mis- 
interpretation and abuse. Errors of the most dangerous nature 
have grown out of it, and prevailed to a very great extent, and 
find their misguided advocates to this very day and at our thresh- 
olds. A priesthood, assuming the character of mediatorship 
and intercessorship, sprung up in days of predominant igno- 
rance, out of the amalgamation of half discarded paganism with 
the Christian forms and doctrines. A worship offered not with, 
but for the people, in a tongue unknown to them, and a voice 
inaudible, crept into use among insufficiently instructed con- 
verts, from the barbarous hordes that changed the face of Eu- 
rope in the sixth and following centuries, and, in similar cir- 
cumstances, found its way among the Churches of the East, de- 
priving their time-honored forms of half their beauty and near- 
ly all their efficacy. Crude, contradictory, and low views of the 
Christian sacraments, led to utterly unscriptural notions of the 
sacrificial nature of the blessed eucharist, and while they, al- 
most blasphemously, elevated it into a constantly recurring, and 
simultaneously multiplied, propitiatory repetition of the one 
great mystery wrought on Calvary, degraded it into dependence 
for its nature, worth, and efficacy, on the intention of the frail 
and sinful man commissioned with its administration. Minis- 
terial intervention for the remitting or retaining sin, by admis- 
sion to the sacraments or exclusion from their privileges, as- 
sumed the form, for ten centuries unheard of in the Church, of 
judicial reconciliation of offenders in absolution, given on terms 
at the discretion of the fallible, mortal judge. 

“Such a priesthood the reformers found, claiming privi- 
leges, which it refused to test by the written record of its com- 
mission, and exercising those privileges, even on its own show- 
ing of their extent, in abuses the most fearful and soul-destroy- 
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ing. Is it wonderful that some, who set themselves to gainsay 
its usurpations, failed, in the corruption which they saw, to find 
the simple, scriptural original? and under the exclusive wor- 
ship, mumbled in an unknown tongue, of a mass — and pardon- 
mongering ministry, lost sight of the Christian priesthood and 
its spiritual sacrifices ? 

*« Some, not all; for Gop be thanked, our branch of the Cath- 
olic Church of Christ, while it purged away the accumulated 
errors that had soiled its discipline and worship, retained alike 
the form of sound words in doctrine, and the golden casket of 
ritual observances, that it found transmitted, unbroken and un- 
changed from primitive days and apostolic men. A ministry 
derived, by pure succession, from the fount in the Lord’s own 
commission, has never ceased to keep up its claim to the priest- 
ly character, by professing unto Gop and man to ‘celebrate 
and make’ ‘before the Divine majesty,’ with the ‘offering’ of 
‘holy gifts,’ a ‘sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving,’ as the 
‘bounden duty and service’ of a redeemed people, seeking 
‘for themselves and the whole Church’ ‘ remission of sins and 
all other benefits of the passion’ of their Saviour. 

*‘ This I do not hesitate to single out as the great character- 
istic of the Church, distinctive of its position from that of all 
the surrounding bodies — a due regard for the Christian priest- 
hood, as exercised in the administration of the sacraments. On 
the one hand, Rome degrades the divine institutions, baptism 
and the Supper of the Lord, by raising to their level ordinances, 
partly of inferior use, partly of corrupt origin and dangerous 
tendency. On the other, Protestant sects and schisms from our 
own body, have little by little given up, first the commission to 
administer the sacraments, then the accurate conception of their 
use and nature, and at last the just estimation and due rever- 
ence for institutions, certainly placed, by our Lord’s own com- 
mand and the doctrine of his apostles, on higher ground than is 
assignable to any other joint overt act of Christianduty. Time 
was, when the difference between the Church and surrounding 
bodies, on this point, was less than prevailing looseness of opin- 
ion now renders it; and we might even quote the Westminster 
Confession and the Assembly’s Catechism (to say nothing of 
Luther and Calvin and Knox and Cartwright) in our justifica- 
tion against those, who upbraid us as ‘a sacramental Church,’ 
on account of the stress laid, as well in our formularies of faith 
and worship, as in our practice, on what the Assembly’s larger 
Catechism terms ‘means of salvation and seals of the benefits 
of Christ’s death and mediation,’ and the Synod of Dort de- 
scribes as ‘signs and seals, by means whereof Gop worketh in 
us by the power of the Holy Ghost.’ ” 
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Here we have, not explicitly expressed, indeed, the divine 
right of apostolical succession, and the exclusive validity of the 
ministrations of the Episcopal and Catholic clergy, they only 
possessing, by unbroken transmission, the official functions of 
celebrating the ordinances of the Gospel. 

Next follows a statement, which we are somewhat astonished 
to see made in a Protestant country, so near the middle of the 
nineteenth century. We have looked at it in every possible 
way, and we are able to make nothing more or less of it, than 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


‘It is, indeed, because we are consistefit in this view of the 
sacraments, (once the common ground of all who claimed the 
name of Christian, except Socinians and Anabaptists,) that we 
attach the importance to the ministerial succession, which pro- 
cures for us so many hard thoughts and speeches. The com- 
mission to seal remission of sins and regeneration in baptism 
we hold to be derivable from Him alone, who has the key of 
David upon his shoulder, who shuts and no man can open, and 
opens and no man shut. The right to offer the ‘ spiritual obla- 
tion,’ as the Westminster Confession — the ‘ sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving,’ as our Prayer Book — terms the Eucharist, 
we can regard as obtainable from none but Him who therein 
communicates Himself to the believer, and makes the humble 
penitent — to quote again the Assembly’s Catechism — ‘ truly 
and really to feed upon His body and His blood.’ If, even to 
preach the Gospel, as the Holy Ghost has taught us, it is neces- 
sary that ‘they be sent,’ how much more to apply its seals to 
individual believers, and in baptism wash away the sins of those 
who come to Christ, and in the Supper of the Lorp convey in- 
to the hand of faith (to use the language of the reformer Jewell) 
‘ the body and blood of our Lorp, the flesh of the Son of Gon, 
which quickeneth our souls, the meat that cometh from above, 
the food of immortality, of grace and truth and life; by the par- 
taking whereof we be revived, strengthened, and fed unto im- 
mortality ; and whereby we are joined, united, and incorporate 
unto Christ, that we may abide in Him and He in us’—‘ so that 
we err not,’ (to sum up allin one strong expression of the Sy- 
nod of Dort) ‘so that we err not when we say that, that which 
is eaten and drank by us is the proper and natural body and the 
proper blood of Christ.’ 

“ Who, thus believing, can view the sacraments otherwise 
than as the highest and most concerning privileges of the be- 
liever, the very breath of his spiritual life, being the medium ap- 
pointed by Him, who gives it for its communication and susten- 
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tation? as the best and costliest treasures of the Church, en- 
trusted to its dispensation as the children’s food, committed to 
the stewardship of a segregated ministry, that as well to the 
Church on earth, as to the Judge of all at the last great day, a 
strict account may be given of the use and fruits of such heav- 
enly blessings ? or can look upon the commission to that minis- 
try, so entrusted, as a light thing, to be thoughtlessly allowed 
to every claimant without full proof from scriptural and historic 
testimony ?” 


The question here naturally occurs, Is a majority of the 
Episcopal Church in the United States prepared to sanction 
such doctrines ; and if so, will they be borne by the mass of the 
people? We are told that under their influence the church is 
gaining strength. We are much disposed to doubt the fact. 
We can readily conceive of their drawing closer the bonds of 
attachment of a few, but we think that this effect will be more 
than counterbalanced by the repugnance, with which such lofty 
pretensions will be regarded by a larger portion of the Protes- 
tant world. 

We now turn to the discourse of Mr. Johns, preached the 
same evening, in the same church, after having been instituted 
Rector in the morning by the same Bishop, and lectured as to 
his functions and his relations to the church. As a good omen 
he took a text, though we are unable to perceive its pertinency 
to the occasion, or the subject he intended to discuss. It was 
the answer of Naomi to Ruth ; “Thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God.” Of the theology-and criti- 
cism of this discourse, as well as that of the Bishop, we shall 
forbear to speak in this place. We shall say something of 
them before we close. We shall here notice only what it 
contains on the subjects of the priesthood, the altar, and tran- 
substantiation. 


“ But what, shall it be conceived possible, that the Christian 
in abandoning the idolatry of the world, should rush upon that, 
in the Church, which may lead to the same delusion? Shall the 
Christian Ruth, as she renounces the errors of Moab, encounter 
others within the enclosures of the sanctuary? Never we would 
humbly trust; and yet who can show that this is not virtually 
the case, if in the consecrated elements of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper, the devout communicant is instructed, that there 
is given and received the proper natural body and blood of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ? Now, with the utmost respect 
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for those with whom I differ on this point, I am solemnly bound 
so to do, and accordingly I fearlessly proclaim this to be an 
‘erroneous and strange doctrine, contrary to God’s word.’ 
(See the vows of ordination in the book of Common Prayer.) 
I do firmly and solemnly believe, that the use of such language 
cannot fail to bewilder and mislead the minds of our people ; so 
to speak is to ‘give utterance to that, which contains an error in 
theology, and a palpable philosophical absurdity. 

“* But again — It is both theologically and philosophically er- 
roneous to speak of the reception of even the proper spiritual 
body of Christ in, with, or under the bread and wine of the Eu- 
charist ; and for these reasons: the creed teaches us, that this 
body sitteth on the right hand of God the Father; and so says 
the scripture, ‘ whom the heavens must receive, until the times 
of restitution,’ Acts. ili: 21. It is and must be there locally, 
for as it is a glorified, spiritualized human body, it is not omni- 
present : if it were omnipresent, it would not be our human na- 
ture ; to suppose Christ’s proper body capable of omnipresence, 
is to suppose that, which, if true, would destroy Christ’s proper 
humanity ; if he be, in his human nature, omnipresent, his hu- 
manity is not like ours: and yet we know that it is precisely 
such as ours is, sin only excepted ; ‘ for verily he took not on 
him the nature of Angels, but he took on him the seed of Abra- 
ham, and was in all things made like unto his brethren:’ Heb. 
ii: 16, 17: and being precicely such, it cannot be in two places 
at one and the same time: it cannot be in heaven and in'the 
bread and wine of the Eucharist, at the same moment: not 
even can Christ’s proper spiritual body be thus in the elements 
of the communion, much less his ‘ proper natural body and 
blood.” To contend for this, is to destroy Christ’s proper hu- 
manity, and this is as important an article of our faith, as his 
proper divinity. This idea, therefore, of the presence of Christ’s 
body, whether natural or spiritual, in the elements of the Eu- 
charist, in any way, shape, or manner, confounds the two na- 
tures of Christ, by assigning the attributes of his divine nature 
to his human, and is utterly at variance with scriptural theology 
and sound philosophy.” 

The remarks he quotes from Bishop White, as to the propri- 
ety of calling the communion table an altar, cannot but strike 
every judicious person as sound and just. 


“T conceive so unfavorably of whatever may lead, even 
by remote consequence, to creature worship, as to give a cau- 
tion against a notion which sometimes appears in writers, 
who were sincere, but inconsistent protestants. ‘The notion is, 
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that there is in the Eucharist a real sacrifice; that it is offered 
on an altar, and that the officiating minister is a priest, in the 
sense of an offerer of sacrifice. Under the economy of the gos- 
pel, there is nothing coming under the names referred to, except 
the fulfilment of them in the person of the High Priest of our 
profession. As to our Church, although she commemorates a 
great sacrifice in the Eucharist, yet she knows of no offering of 
this description, except in the figurative sense in which prayers 
and alms are sacrifices. She calls the place on which her ob- 
lation is made, not ‘an altar,’ ‘ but a table,’ although there is 
no impropriety in calling it an altar also, the word being under- 
stood figuratively. And as to the minister in the ordinance, al- 
though she retains the word ‘Priest,’ yet she considers it as 
synonymous with “ Presbyter: which appears from the Latin 
standard of the book of Common Prayer, and is agreeable to 
etymology.” 


The views, which he takes of the priesthood of the ministry, 
are to us quite as satisfactory. 


“The English word priest is used, in consequence of the 
meagreness of our language, as the translation of the two Greek 
words, tegevs and Iigeofutegos, the former of which denotes an of- 
ferer of Jewish sacrifices, and the latter a Christian Minister. 
The latter word, which expresses a Christian Minister, accord- 
ing to Bishop White, ‘ never denotes an offerer of sacrifice,’ 
except in the figurative or accommodated sense. I am no more 
a priest in the sense of the word objected to, than you are, my 
brethren, who are laymen; nor can I in the same sense offer 
sacrifice, any more than you can. In the accommodated use of 
this language, you may offer sacrifices, as we gather from the 
words of the Apostles. St. Peter says, addressing himself pro- 
miscuously to Christians, ‘ ye are a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people, that ye should 
shew forth the praises of him who hath called you out of dark- 
ness into his marvellous light.’ 1 Epis. of Pet. ii.9. And al- 
so St. Paul, ‘I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies 
of God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice holy and 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service.’ (Rom. 
xii. 1.) In these passages of Scripture, all Christians are de- 
nominated priests and recognised as capable of offering sac- 
rifices to God, evidently in the accommodated sense of the 
terms.” 


The official remission of sins, which the Bishop seems to 
consider as a power transmitted from the apostles, he treats 
VOL. XXXIV.— JD S. VOL. XVI. NO. I. 
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with little ceremony, and he closes with a solemn oath that he 
never will preach the doctrines which his spiritual superior 
had enjoined on him in the morning. 


“ Nor has this ordinance any efficacy to procure the remis- 
sion of sins; for ‘the order,’ under consideration tells us, that 
this is procured by Christ’s ‘one oblation of himself once offer- 
ed, a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfac- 
tion for the sins of the whole world.’ Sound Protestants, be- 
lieving this language of the Church to be in perfect consonance 
with the statements of the Bible, cannot consent to any other 
offering of the body of Christ, or any other sacrifice of atone- 
ment, but most thankfully remember Christ’s one, ‘ full, perfect 
sacrifice’ on the cross, as wholly ‘sufficient’ for all their 
wants, 

“In like manner do they understand the language of the 
catechism, as teaching them, that in the Holy Communion 
there is ‘an outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritu- 
al grace given unto us,’ and not to the ‘ creatures of bread and 
wine. ‘The elements, when consecrated, represent to us the 
broken body and shed blood, and stand like an index pointing 
to him who once hung upon the cross, and now appears at God’s 
right hand. ‘The inward and spiritual grace is given unto us 
directly by Christ the Master of the feast. ‘The ordinance, as a 
rich and precious means of grace, fulfils its office by leading our 
thoughts to Christ, and then the Master acknowledges his own 
institution by pouring his grace into the soul of the obedient 
disciple, who thus ‘ feeds upon him in his heart by faith with 
thanksgiving.’ ‘hus does the Church, like her Lord and Mas- 
ter, teach us, that the words which she addresses to us in this 
ordinance, are ‘ spirit and life.’ 

‘** These, my brethren, are believed to be the doctrines of our 
Church. I hold that they are vitally important to her peace 
and welfare. ‘hey embrace those principles for which our 
Protestant forefathers shed their blood, and none other shall 
you ever hear from me in this sacred desk, ‘ so help me God.’” 


There is something in this of the spirit of 76, and it as- 
sures us, that however High Church doctrines may be carried 
in England, backed as their advocates expect to be by the 
whole power and patronage of their vast establishment, there 
is something in the air of America which will say to them, 
“‘ Hitherto, and no farther.” 

We are glad that these two pamphlets have appeared. We 
are happy that the issue between these opposite parties of the 
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Episcopal Church has thus been publicly made up on this side 
the Atlantic. ‘The world may now know what they are con- 
tending about, and in what light they view themselves and the 
other divisions of the Christian Church. 

The first thing that occurs to us, on looking over these 
pamphlets, is the conclusion, that whichever of the arguments 
prevails, they will be alike fatal to the cause of exclusive Epis- 
copacy. ‘The low church claims only to establish the validity 
of her own ministrations, leaving that of others to stand or fall 
on its own grounds. If she prevails, she will leave all other 
denominations within the pale of the church, and equally in 
prospect of salvation. If the high church succeeds, and de- 
nies the saving efficacy of the ministrations of every ministry 
but her own and the Catholic, she must exclude the other 
churches of the Protestant world by the same rule by which 
the Catholic may exclude her, —that of heresy and schism. 
She cannot use one argument against the validity of the acts 
of the dissenters from her faith and forms, which the Catholic 
may not urge with equal force against her. She may say that 
the Catholic Church had become corrupt. Supposing she had, 
who was to convict her of corruption? According to the the- 
ory of authority, no other body but herself. She might retract, 
but no power could force her to do so. There is no middle 
ground between authority and private judgment. A man must 
submit to the majority, or he must judge for himself. And 
those very bodies, which separate and set up for themselves, 
are governed by the voice of the majority, both to decide what 
is true, and to determine what is to be done. Now there is no 
way in which the right to decide what is true, and what is to 
be done, can pass from the majority of the church universal, 
supposing it to exist there, to the majority of any section of 
the church, without destroying the very principle upon which 
it is founded, or without giving the same right to a minority of 
that section again to divide, and take with them the same pow- 
ers, unimpaired, of determining what is true and what is to be 
done. ‘There was no possible way then, in which the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, on the principle of authority, could 
get into existence as an authoritative church. Schism consti- 
tutes an impassable gulf, which authority can never bridge 
over. The claim, therefore, of the Episcopal Church to any 
exclusive rights, is a felo de se, destroys itself, and in unchurch- 
ing all other Protestants she unchurches herself. The only 
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way, in which she can legitimately gain the authority she seeks 
to exercise, is to return unto the bosom of the Catholic Church, 
and persuade her to renounce the errors for which she forsook 
her communion, or herself renounce those doctrines for the 
sake of which she seceded. If the doctrine of apostolic suc- 
cession can overleap the great gulf which separates the Protes- 
tant from the Catholic Church, it certainly can overleap the 
smaller chasms which separate the Protestant Churches from 
each other. 

The ground of authority failing the High Church party, or 
driving them inevitably into the Church of Rome, there re- 
mains nothing but expediency as the reason of the preference 
of their forms. In the absence of any proof in the New Tes- 
tament of the jurisdiction of any church officer, except the 
apostles and those who acted by their direction, over any other 
church than that to which he belonged, Episcopacy itself 
comes to rest on no other ground than that of its utility alone. 
All church organization is to be judged of by its efficacy in 
promoting the purposes for which the church exists. ‘The pur- 
pose of the existence of the church is undoubtedly the sancti- 
fication and salvation of the souls of its members. ‘The light, 
in which the officers of the church are to be regarded, will de- 
pend upon the light in which the sacraments are considered. 
If they have an intrinsic efficacy, and salvation or perdition is 
suspended on our partaking or not partaking of them in a par- 
ticular manner, and if that peculiar efficacy is communicated 
to them by being administered by a certain succession of per- 
sons, then it becomes of the highest importance to inquire in 
what that succession consists, and how it is kept alive. If at 
the bar of God it shall be the deciding point, of two persons 
of equal Christian attainment, that one shall go into life eter- 
nal and the other into everlasting punishment, that one receiv- 
ed the sacrament from a Roman or an Episcopal clergyman, 
and the other from a dissenter, then apostolic succession is of 
vital, paramount importance, and all Protestant sects are in 
greater danger than they suppose. But if the efficacy of the 
sacraments be only relative, a means of edification and of per- 
petuating the church as an outward institution, then the organ- 
ization of the church bears an entirely different aspect. ‘Then 
the officers of the church must be considered with respect to 
the purposes which they are intended to answer, the edification 
of the church, its order, and its perpetuation. How can the 
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church be edified? By being taught. Does the capacity of 
teaching depend on ordination? By no means. But it is 
found expedient to maintain this form, to prevent: incompetent 
and improper persons from taking it up and disturbing the or- 
der of the churches, and preventing their edification. The 
forms of examination and ordination are maintained, that the 
church may have at all times a supply of competent teachers. 
Now it makes no difference by whom this examination and or- 
dination is performed, provided the persons are qualified, a 
Bishop, a Presbytery, an Eldership, or a convocation of Cir- 
cuit Riders. And after all, any of them may err. The laying 
on of their hands will not confer piety where it did not exist 
before, nor learning where there has been no study, nor: apt- 
ness to teach where there are no natural talents. 

Then, if we adopt the opinion, that there is no intrinsic effi- 
cacy in the sacraments, their being administered in a man- 
ner to edification will depend on the appropriate, the reverent, 
and becoming manner in which they are administered, on the 
opinion of those who receive them, of the right of the person 
who officiates to administer them, and the preparation of heart 
and sincere devotional feelings of the participants. And even 
in the absence of proper feelings on both sides, which it is to 
be hoped never happens, one end is secured, the perpetuity of 
the church and its ordinances, that it may be conveyed down 
to purer hands and sincerer hearts. Now if both order and 
edification are secured, if a supply of competent teachers is 
kept up, and the sacraments are celebrated in a manner satisfac- 
tory to all, it seems but a trifling point what the various offi- 
cers of the church are called, whether Bishops, or Presbyters, 
or Elders. The functionaries are competent, if all parties 
consider them to be so. 

This seems to be the ground upon which the organization of 
the church was left by the writers of the New Testament. 
There is no part of sacred criticism more difficult than to dis- 
cover the number and functions of the officers of the primitive 
church. There are no two places where they are described 
alike. When Paul touched at Miletus, on his way to Jerusa- 
lem, he sent to Ephesus and called the Presbyters or Elders of 
the church, and when they had arrived at Ephesus, he address- 
ed them as Bishops. He commands ‘Titus to ordain Elders in 
every city. “If any man be blameless, the husband of one 
wife, having believing children, not accused of riot or unruly ; 
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for a Bishop must be blameless.” ‘Then, in that formal enu- 
meration of the officers in the church, given in the twelfth 
chapter of I. Corinthians, neither Bishops nor Elders are 
mentioned, and it is impossible to determine, at this distance 
of time, what were the functions of the different grades there 
mentioned. “And God hath set some in the church, first, 
apostles; secondarily, prophets; thirdly, teachers; after that 
miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, governments, diversities 
of tongues.” 

In this entire absence not only of prescribed form, but of 
knowledge what the form was, or whether it was uniform in 
all places and at all times, we are left to recur to the circum- 
stances and principles, which seem to have directed them in 
the choice of forms. And to us nothing seems plainer than 
that the officers of the early church were created from time to 
time to meet the wants of the time and the circumstances of 
the churches. Deacons were first created to manage a charity, 
which sprang up in the church, and that because the apostles 
could not find time to attend to it. And then, in the Epistle 
to the Corinthians, from which we have just quoted, the offi- 
ces there mentioned seem to be shaped to fit the peculiar 
gifts of each individual. After the cessation of miracles, and the 
church was to be increased by growth from within, instead of 
conversion from without, then sprang another order, not men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, of Catechists, persons whose office it 
was to instruct the children and the rising generation, an order 
corresponding very nearly to our Sunday School ‘Teachers. 
The great catechetical schools of Antioch and Alexandria were 
certainly a part of the organization of the church, and one 
which was the growth of circumstances and not of apostolic 
enactment, just as our theological schools have been in modern 
times. 

This power and privilege of adaptation has always been 
used, and has never grown obsolete in the church. God’s 
blessing has attended its exercise. No one can read the life 
of Wesley, without perceiving, that the present organization of 
the Methodist Church, which has proved itself perhaps more 
efficient for its purposes than that of any church since the 
apostles, was the growth of circumstances, and not of any 
foresight, much less any plan of its founder. We consider it, 
therefore, exceedingly unfortunate, that the divine right of 
Episcopacy should have been brought forward in this country 
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at this time. In England, backed by immense wealth, and 
the patronage of the government, such a doctrine may be 
forced upon the people, though not even there without great 
struggle. Here the case is different. Every church is, in 
fact, independent, and will never submit to that discipline, 
which is necessary to force High Church doctrines upon the 
whole denomination. Any such attempt will be resolutely re- 
sisted, even to the severing of the church. 

Besides, the age of rituals is gone by, and cannot be brought 
back, without making the Church of Rome the tomb, as she 
was the mother, of all Protestant denominations. . And the 
moment the Episcopal Church sets up an exclusive claim, on 
the ground of ritual observances, not only will she be com- 
pelled to recede into the bosom of her mother, but she will 
raise up a powerful competitor on her own ground, and that 
very near home. Her numbers are but a drop in the bucket 
when compared to those of the Baptists, who upon occasion 
may set up an exclusive claim of divine right quite as start- 
ling, and quite as difficult to dispose of, as that of their Episco- 
pal brethren. ‘They may deny, as they often have denied, 
that any one, who has not been baptized by immersion, can 
perform any valid official act in the church, or even has any 
claim to the Christian name. They would act on this princi- 
ple, we presume, by rebaptizing any person who had been 
sprinkled by the Archbishop of Canterbury himself. Here 
then, would be exhibited to the world the singular spectacle of 
three exclusive churches in the same country; the Episcopal 
church, claiming for themselves and the Catholics, the Catho- 
lics, for themselves exclusively, and the Baptists, for them- 
selves exclusively, all right to administer the ordinances of the 
Christian Church. In the mean time, while these churches 
are disputing about the symbols, and the exclusive right to 


handle them, the thing signified is taking place in all churches, 


5 
men are made Christians, and prepared for heaven. 

Wherever men assemble in the name of Christ, though only 
two or three, “ there he is in the midst of them,” not bodily 
nor mystically, but by the influence of his character and re- 
ligion. No promise of his presence could be stronger, even at 
the supper itself; and yet it is made, not concerning the com- 
munion, but concerning ordinary meetings for religious purpo- 
ses. No matter if there be not an official person present. No 
matter if it be two or three friends, met together for conversa- 
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tion upon things connected with Christ’s religion, the promise 
is equally to them, and we have every reason to believe is al- 
ways redeemed. Wherever the Scriptures are publicly read, 
even though they may be expounded with a large admixture 
of what is merely human and fallible, there is edification. 
Wherever there is true prayer, breathed by a pious and hum- 
ble soul, there is sanctification. Wherever the rite of baptism 
is administered, whether to the infant at the font, or to the 
adult at the river side, there is the same public recognition of 
God, of Christ, and the purposes of his religion. Wherever 
the Lord’s Supper is celebrated by believing, penitent, and 
obedient hearts, there is Christ brought to remembrance in the 
way of his appointment, and though not recognised by the 
senses, he is present to the eye of faith and affection, and still 
speaks peace, and hope, and consolation to his disciples. Such 
being the nature of the ordinances of our religion, and such 
their practical influence when administered by all sects, it 
would seem to be a waste of time and ingenuity for one sect 
to attempt to make out an exclusive claim to their valid admin- 
istration. And, as we have already said, no Protestant sect 
can do this, except upon grounds which the Catholics may 
urge with much greater force against all Protestant sects. 

Indeed, the Catholics, who understand the bearing of all 
these questions, quite as well as those who are engaged in their 
discussion, already consider the High Church doctrines pro- 
mulgated from Oxford, as a virtual recession into their princi- 
ples. ‘That they do so, is evident from their published senti- 
ments on both sides of the Atlantic. We have seen nothing more 
to the point than the following “ Extract from a Letter on the 
Oxford Movement in America,” which appeared in the Re- 
ligious Cabinet, a Catholic periodical, published in Baltimore, 
in the Number for December, 1842. 


“It is not to be doubted, that there are many of them 
(Episcopalians in the U. States) no whit behind the best even 
of illustrious Oxford either ‘in good feeling or common sense,’ 
but they are here in a double isolation: they are not only cut 
off from the communion of the Catholic Church, but they are 
without individual Christian sympathy, and it is asking too 
much of men in general, to ask them singly and alone to take 
a step which, however they see it to be right, they themselves, 
and all around them, have been in the habit of thinking wrong, 
or rather, to speak more truly, of thinking that they thought it 
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wrong. This habit, like any habit, was only to be got rid of 
by another’s taking its place: and thanks to the better spirit, 
which has everywhere grown up in religious matters, and of 
which Oxford seems to be the organ, it has been got rid of. 
The habit of thinking or speaking all manner of evil against the 
Catholic Church, falsely, has given place, in a manner altogether 
wonderful, to inquiring about the truth and acknowledging it. 
So the first step is already taken, and, as I have said, the road 
to Rome, for men of ‘Catholic minds,’ is greatly shortened here 
from what it is yet in England ; that is, at least for individuals, for 
of course the re-union of the Anglican Church with Catholic 
Christendom is far easier than that of the ‘ Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States.’ 

“If, moreover, serious men among Episcopalians here, any 
more than their brethren with you, have not yet agreed, or per- 
haps discovered ‘gue erga Deum et homines agere et dicere de- 
ceat,’ what regard should be paid to God and to men in our 
words and actions, at least they are beginning to feel it is time to 
make up their minds. ‘They are quite satisfied that something 
more is wanted than human laws, or human respects, or ‘ relig- 
ious institutions,’ both for individuals and for the public, in an 
age like this, when men, whose daily bread is an accident, or 
perhaps an alms, affect waste and luxury, and when the intellec- 
tual, and the cultivated, and the high in place and fortune are 
among the foremost in vice and profligacy, and even the low 
crimes of forgery and theft. ‘These men, all of them, feel the 
necessity for themselves, and often still more for others, of a 
yoke other than material, or political, or ad arbitrium alicujus. 
And no man of any mark amongst them but is ashamed of the 
absurdity of private judgment’s going along with creeds and 
articles, or even moral codes ; and sees, with honest indignation, 
the fruits of what people have been pleased to call ‘Evangelical 
doctrine.’ ‘They may have let their wives or daughters ‘ play 
the spider and weave meshes’ round their outward man, but 
their intellect or their heart has never been ‘ captivated ’ in the ill- 
woven web of Protestantism; not eventheir honor or their 
pride is entangled in it. ‘They are uncommitted, in general, at 
least, by any act of their own, and often take little trouble to 
conceal even from Catholics their most reasonable want of rev- 
erence for a system of negations, a visible body without a visible 
head; sovereignty without unity; authority in spirituals (that 
is, to bind men’s consciences) with the claim even to infallibility 
or indefectibility. How many a time have you and I, in our days 
of what we rejoiced to call ‘ churchmanship,’ heard from men, 
who never doubted they were staunch Protestants, sober acknow- 
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ledgments of the utter inefficiency, and insufficiency of their 
Church, and frank, if not cordial admiration of the sacred ma- 
jesty of the Catholic rite; of the sublime charity of the Catholic 
religion; of the never ending triumph of Catholic martyrs, and 
of the everywhere parent authority of the Catholic priesthood, 
with its consolations and its counsels, its indulgences and its 
restraints! Such men, with you, may be kept where they are 
by hopes for their Church, but there are no such hopes here, 
nor does the deceitfulness of such hopes blind them. Nor is it 
the future struggle, the horror difficultatis, the labor certaminis, 
that holds them back, but their spiritual as well as religious iso- 
lation, the stare super seipsum: and I verily believe there are 
hundreds and thousands of Episcopalians that would be glad to 
hear it said by all around them, ‘we will go into the house of 
the Lord.’ Could the religious atmosphere of Oxford be created 
in any Protestant community here; could the religious disposi- 
tions which, thank God, have always existed among the female 
portion of the Anglo-American. race, begin to exist among the 
male; could the men of that communion here, be led to seek 
the grace of devotion and to practise acts of Christianity, they 
would not wait for the civil power nor for thetr Church to ‘re- 
turn to the reverential faith of other ages—to that high, and 
holy, and self-denying spirit of devotion and charity, which vis- 
ibly embodied itself of old in our cathedrals and our abbeys of 
England, and to the Church which only is ever and forever 
practically in possession of it, the Holy Catholic Apostolic 
Church of Rome. The Anglo-Americans are eminently a 
straight-forward people ;—1in right or wrong, en avant is their 
motto, and just as soon as they become animated by Catholic 
feelings will they cease to be satisfied with Protestant com- 
munions. And so far as we are concerned on this side of the 
Atlantic, I, for one, care not if no new work of controversy be 
written from this day forever. Episcopalians may use their own 
edition of our sweet Thomas Kempis, (alas, that they should 
be so different from the true one!) they may use their own beau- 
tiful Oxford prayers for unity—and even read their own ‘ Cath- 
olic-minded’ authors; I have no fear but that those, who are 
really ready to take up their cross and follow the Redeemer, 
will be led by him to the holy city.” 


How this controversy between the High and Low Church 
parties in the Episcopal Church in this country will terminate, 
it is at present impossible to predict. If it were on any other 
soil than that of America, the natural course of things would 
be for the High Church doctrines to bear down the Low, as 
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they will naturally enlist the clergy in their favor, and accord- 
ing to the ecclesiastical constitution of the Episcopal Church, 
the clergy virtually have the power. No effectual resistance 
can be offered, as we conceive, except by a resort to the re- 
publican elements of the body, which would be in fact a dis- 
solution of its present organization. 

Since we commenced this article, Bishop Whittingham has 
published another discourse, which we suppose he means to 
have considered as explanatory to the other two, entitled, 
‘ Emmanuel in the Eucharist.” This will be considered, we 
believe, by most persons, as shifting the ground of the real 
presence from Christ’s human to his divine nature. Inasmuch 
as Christ is the incarnate Jehovah, who is essentially omni- 
present, he must be present in the Eucharist. In the course of it 
he says, “ The bread and wine, I hardly need say, are not the 
flesh and blood, but bare signs ; their reception then is not in 
itself the eating and drinking the things signified, that too is 
merely signified by the outward act.” 

This reference to the human and divine natures of Christ 
leads us to speak of the general doctrines of the Episcopal 
Church on this subject. Mr. Johns tells us in his preface, that 
“he believes that more than human wisdom guided the men 
who arranged the services of the book of Common Prayer.” 
Of the general excellence of the forms of the Episcopal ser- 
vice, supposing it conceded that it is expedient to have a form, 
there can be but one opinion. There is a very good reason 
why they should be excellent. ‘They consist principally of 
extracts from the Bible. No person, who has any devotional 
feeling, can listen to that service without being impressed with 
the conviction that those parts of it, which are of human origin, 
were composed by men of deep piety as well as of admirable 
judgment. The tone of it all is worthy of all praise, equally 
removed from mechanical coldness and wild enthusiasm. 

There are some parts of it, however, which we think no one, 
who has adequate ideas of the nature of the Deity, or who has 
carefully studied the Old and New Testaments in the original 
languages, can hear or read without astonishment and pain. 
He will hear the Supreme Ruler of the universe, who filleth 
immensity and eternity, “ with whom is no variableness neither 
shadow of turning,” addressed in such strange language as 
this: “ By the mystery of thy holy Incarnation, by thy holy 
Nativity and Circumcision,” —the circumcision of God!!— 
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“ By thy Baptism, Fasting, and Temptation,” — the tempta- 
tion of God! ! —« Who cannot be tempted of evil, neither 
tempteth he any man.” ‘‘ By thine Agony and bloody Sweat, 
by thy Cross and Passion.” We will quote no more. What 
idea of God does such language as this suggest and inculcate 
of that Being, who at the moment of the birth and death of 
Jesus, was superintending the myriads of worlds, which revolve 
around the eighty-five millions of suns, that shine upon us 
nightly from the blue depths of space! We exclaim in our 
hearts, Christian brother, early habit and religious reverence 
have made you insensible to the import of the language you 
use, and led you to forget that “ God is a spirit,” and not one 
of these terms, when applied to him, can have any meaning. 

Turn from the service to the Catechism, and the most or- 
dinary mind, which examines and reflects, immediately meets 
with traces, not of “more than human wisdom,” but of hu- 
man fallibility. The catechumen is made to recite the sub- 
stance of his belief, in the form which has come down to us 
under the name of the Apostle’s Creed, a form certainly of 
great antiquity, but which has no satisfactory claim to come 
from the hands of the apostles. ‘The best evidence of its an- 
tiquity is the fact, that its very structure shows that it was 
framed antecedently to the establishment of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. There is no allusion in it to the Deity of Christ, nor 
even his preéxistence. He is not made the Creator of the 
material universe, even as the instrument of the Almighty. 
That is all attributed to God the Father Almighty. “I be- 
lieve in God,”’ — most of the ancient forms have it, “in one 
God, the Father Almighty. And in Jesus Christ, his only 
Son, our Lord, who was conceived of the Holy Ghost; born 
of the Virgin Mary ; suffered under Pontius Pilate ; was cru- 
cified, dead and buried; he descended into hell; the the third 
day he rose from the dead; he ascended into heaven, and sit- 
teth on the right hand of God the Father Almighty, from 
whence he shall come to judge the quick and the dead. I be- 
lieve in the-Holy Ghost; the Holy Catholic Church; the 
communion of saints ; the forgiveness of sins ; the resurrection 
of the body ; and the life everlasting.” 

The most remarkable thing about this creed is its antitrinita- 
rian character. Not only is there no allusion to the dogmas of 
the preéxistence, and the creation of the world through Christ, 
but his being is dated no further back than his conception. 
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The only thing in it, which can be thought to imply any supe- 
rior nature, is the phrase “only Son.” ‘This is evidently ta- 
ken from the similar expressions, “ only ” and “ only begotten,” 
in the Hebraistic Greek of the New Testament, which are 
in turn not expressions of singleness of being, but of peculiar 
endearment. They are the translations of the Hebrew word 
Mm, unicus, praestans, which is applied to Isaac, when he was 
not the only son of Abraham, but his dearly beloved son, as 
much beloved as an only son usually is. And it is in this sense 
of endearment, we believe, that these epithets are alwaysapplied 
to Christ in the New Testament. If any one wishes to learn 
the meaning and use of the phrase “only begotten,” in the 
time of the apostles, he has only to turn to the seventeenth 
verse of the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
“ By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac, and 
he that had received the promises, offered up his only begotten 
son.” He had another son at the same time, Ishmael. 

But we read on a few sentences, and we find the modern 
comment on this ancient document. And what does the au- 
thor of the Catechism make the catechumen to have been 
taught by the creed? ‘Ques. What dost thou chiefly learn 
in these articles of thy belief? Ans. First, 1 learn to believe 
in God the Father, who hath made me and all the world. 
Secondly, in God the Son, who hath redeemed me and all 
mankind.” God the Son! Where can such an expression, 
or anything equivalent to it, be found, not in the creed alone, 
but in the whole compass of the Bible? It may be said, that 
it is found in the phrase, “Son of God.” But though they 
sound somewhat alike, there is not only a difference between 
‘Son of God,” and “ God the Son,” but an infinite difference. 
“God the Son,” must necessarily be God, but “the Son of 
God,” must as necessarily not be God. The Son of God 
must necessarily be a derived being, and the Deity of course 
be as complete without him as with him. 

This brings to view a fact, of which the superficial readers 
of the Bible do not seem to be at all aware, that the Trinita- 
rian hypothesis: cannot be sustained for a moment, without tak- 
ing the most unwarranted liberties with the language of the 
Scriptures. ‘Take for instance, the words God and Father. 
When applied to the Supreme Being, they comprehend the 
whole Deity. And if this idea is uniformly kept in view, all 
conception of a ‘Trinity is excluded from the word of God. 
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But those, who have been educated to modify the language of 
Scripture by the Trinitarian conception of God, have learned 
most conveniently to vary the meaning of these words to suit 
the exigences of each case, sometimes making them to com- 
prehend the whole Deity, and at others to comprehend the 
first person only of a Trinity. We will cite a few cases. Je- 
sus teaches his disciples to pray, “Our Father which art in 
heaven.” Of course, there being no other object of worship 
mentioned, he means to include the whole Deity, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, if there be any such persons in the Deity. 
When Jesus calls God “ Father,” and “my Father,” that he 
means to include the whole Deity, is evident from his message 
to his disciples after his resurrection ; “ I ascend to my Father 
and your Father, to my God and your God.” Here evidently 
God and Father are coextensive in signification, and include 
the whole Deity, however many persons there may be in it. 
With this idea in our minds, let us go to his own devotions. 
“Father the hour is come. Glorify thy Son, that thy Son also 
may glorify thee.” “ And this is life eternal, that they might 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.”” Here then is the Son praying, and praying to the 
Father as the only true God. Can he be an object of ‘prayer, 
who himself prays to another as the only true God, and thus 
excludes himself from all participation in Deity? I know it 
will be said, that he prayed in his human nature. Then the 
very thing will follow, which we wish to establish, that he was 
“the Son ” in his human nature, and of course, as “ the Son,” 
cannot be an object of religious worship. If the Father be 
the * only true God,” then the Son, whatever may be his rank 
in the universe, is not God, and must not he worshipped as 
God. The worship then of “ God the Son” is a human in- 
vention, the very language is a coinage of the ingenuity of 
man, not found in any part of the Scriptares. If it is meant 
to be directed to Jesus in his glorified state, even in that sense 
it is expressly forbidden by Christ himself. “In that day ye 
shall ask me nothing. Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in 
my name he will give it you.” And the uniform representa- 
tion of the Scriptures is, that Jesus even in his exalted and 
glorified state is not God, and is just as distinct from him as 
ever. Even in the oriental conception of God as a king, seat- 
ed upon a throne, and Jesus exalted to the first place of power 
and dignity at his right hand, he is not represented as making 
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any part of God, or participating at all in divinity. It is “ the 
throne of God and the Lamb,” not that the Lamb makes any 
part of God. And when homage is paid to the Lamb, it is 
not paid to him as God, or for doing any act of God, but “ be- 
cause thou hast redeemed us unto God by thy blood.” 

Reflection upon these and similar considerations and texts of 
Scripture must convince any one, we think, that the very 
phrase, “ God the Son,” which occurs in the Litany and Cate- 
chism, is not only unscriptural, but utterly repugnant to any just 
conception of Deity, and could be justified only on the suppo- 
sition, that there were a family of Gods, and that Deity could 
be multiplied, and shared, and transmitted just as humanity 
can. 

If the train of argument we have gone through above be 
conclusive, and we see not how the force of it can be eluded, 
if the terms God and Father are coextensive and comprehend 
the whole Deity, then the worshipper, when in the words of 
the Litany he has prayed, “O God the Father of heaven,” 
&c., has exhausted all the objects of worship there are, 
there is nothing left to worship as God. It is a curious fact, 
that to this catechism upon the creed, there should be subjoin- 
ed one upon the ten commandments, thus bringing the pure 
Monotheism of the old dispensation into advantageous contrast 
with the multiplied objects of worship introduced under the 
new. Ina few sentences after having said that he is taught 
by his creed ‘to believe in God the Father, and in God the 
Son, and in God the Holy Ghost,” he is made to repeat the 
first commandment. ‘ Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me.” ‘This is represented as being said by the Jehovah of the 
Old Testament. ‘The Jehovah of the Old Testament is un- 
doubtedly the same Being to whom Jesus prays in the New, 
as the “only true God,” as “the Father.” The catechumen 
acknowledges him when he says, “I Jearn to believe in God 
the Father, who hath made me and all the world.” But he 
goes on to acknowledge another Being as equally God, name- 
ly “ God the Son.” How is this to be reconciled with the 
prohibition in the commandment, “ Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me?”’ Now God the Father, and God the Son, 
are either identically and precisely the same, or they are dif- 
ferent. If they are identically the same, why should they be 
called by two different names, and addressed as two beings ? 
And if God the Son be different from God the Father, just so 
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far as he is different, he is “ another God,” which the catechu- 
men is strictly forbidden to have. 

The catechumen is made to say, that the Creed teaches him 
to believe in “ God the Son.” We have shown, we hope sat- 
isfactorily, that no such expression, and no such sense, can be 
drawn, either from the Creed or from the Bible ; that the title, 
“Son of God,” which approaches nearest to it in sound, is 
applied to his human nature, or rather, as we should in fairness 
say, to his human nature in its official relations. ‘The cate- 
chumen is made to draw an inference from the Creed, which 
the Creed will by no means sustain. Quite as wide apart are 
the Creed and the Catechism, in regard to the Holy Ghost. 
The Creed says, “I believe in the Holy Ghost.” The cate- 
chumen is made to say, “ I am taught by the Creed to believe 
in God the Holy Ghost.” The difference between believing 
in the Holy Ghost and God the Holy Ghost is very great. 
One expresses the belief of all who believe the miraculous or- 
igin of Christianity, and is assented to by Arian, Trinitarian, 
and Humanitarian ; and by this test they are separated from un- 
believers of all kinds, who do not believe in anything super- 
natural in the establishment of our religion. ‘The Christian 
believes that “ Jesus was led by the Spirit into the wilderness.” 
The infidel thinks that it was all a delusion. Christ declared, 
that “he cast out devils by the Spirit of God.” The infidel 
considers this to be a mistake. The Christian believes that 
“holy men spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
The infidel believes that they spoke without any divine inspi- 
ration. All this may be believed without admitting that the 
Holy Ghost was the third person of a Trinity, or even a per- 
son at all. The terms of the Creed may be fully satisfied by 
believing, that the Holy Ghost is the miraculous power or ac- 
tion of God. But when you alter the expression from ‘the 
Holy Ghost ” to “God the Holy Ghost,” you make it some- 
thing entirely different. You make it involve the Trinity. 
You make it a test between Trinitarians and all others ; where- 
as in the Creed it is a test between believers and unbelievers 
in the divine origin of Christianity. As it stands in the Creed 
it is catholic and universal. As it stands in the Catechism it 
is sectarian and exclusive. 

We now turn from the Creed and Catechism to the Litany. 
As there is a wide difference between believing in the Holy 
Ghost, and in God the Holy Ghost, so there is a difference 
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equally wide between believing in the Holy Ghost and wor- 
shipping the Holy Ghost. Adopting the least objectionable 
form of the Trinitarian hypothesis, the Sabellian, which makes 
the three persons to be three manifestations of one incompre- 
hensible Being, and of course the Holy Ghost to be one of 
those manifestations, the question, as to the propriety of making 
the Holy Ghost a distinct object of worship, resolves itself in- 
to this; Has God ever given any intimation of his will, that he 
desires to be worshipped in that form? For such an intimation 
we search in vain through the whole compass of God’s word. 
We have many precepts for devotion, and many examples of 
devotion in the Bible, but never one of prayer to God the 
Holy Ghost, or to the Holy Ghost. Let the reader take his 
Bible and collect all the prayers which occur in it from the be- 
ginning to the end, and not one address will he find to have 
been made to the Holy Ghost. ‘The Litany has in this mat- 
ter the merit of originality. .The nearest approach to any 
such thing, that is made, is in the form of baptism and in one 
of the forms of benediction. But, unfortunately for any argu- 
ment, which any should attempt to draw from the form of bap- 
tism, in favor of a plurality of persons in the Deity, the Israel- 
ites are said to have been “ baptized into Moses,” ss Movoy», 
just as Christians are said to be baptized into Christ. They 
are likewise baptized into Christ’s death. In the one case 
men are said to be baptized into a person who is not God, and 
in the other into what is not a person but a thing. ‘This being 
the case, it is in vain that the form of baptism is quoted to 
prove either the Deity of Christ, or the personality of the 
Holy Ghost. 

In one of the forms of benediction in the Epistles, it is ar- 
gued that we have the three persons of the Trinity in the 
way of worship. ‘The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost be 
with you all.” But when you come to analyze this sentence, 
all appearance of forming a Trinity vanishes. We have no 
intimation that the word “ God ” in the second clause does not 
mean the whole Deity. The term is not “ Father,” but 
“God,” and if we had not become habituated by an hypothe- 
sis to shift the meaning of the word “ God” from the whole 
Deity to the first person of a Trinity, no idea of a Trinity 
would here be suggested. But we go on to examine the rela- 
tion which is sustained by the first person in the order, to the 
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second. ‘T'he same writer, Paul, gives the relation in another 
place, where he writes on this wise, “ Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” &c., and in a few verses 
further on, “That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of glory,” &c. Now according to the Trinitarian hy- 
pothesis, though a person of the Trinity may have a Father, 
he cannot have a God. One person of the Trinity cannot be 
God to another. Here, moreover, the whole Deity, God, is 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘This passage then, so 
far from proving the Trinity, disproves it, and is utterly irrecon- 
cilable with it. 

Take, as another instance of the unwarrantable liberties, 
which the Trinitarian hypothesis compels us to use with the 
language of Scripture, the Trinitarian exposition of the first 
verses of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which is generally con- 
sidered as one of the strongest passages in proof of the Deity 
of Christ. ‘God, who at sundry times, and in divers man- 
ners, spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath 
in these last days spoken unto us by his Son.” Now, in order 
to make this square with the Trinitarian hypothesis, it is neces- 
sary to change the meaning of the word “ God” here, from 
the whole Deity, the Jehovah of the Old Testament, the. 
Being who spake to the fathers by the prophets, and make it 
signify the first of three persons of a Trinity. It is not the 
Father who spake by the prophets, and by his Son, but it is 
God, the whole Deity, comprehending the three persons, Father 
Son, and Holy Ghost, if there be any such distinctions. Un- 
Jess you make this arbitrary and unauthorized change in the 
meaning of the word “God,” the doctrine of the Trinity is 
overturned by the very passage that is brought to prove it. 
The “ Son” here spoken of does not answer the description 
of the “Son” who is one of the persons of the Trinity. The 
Son in the Trinity is the Son of the Father, and a part of 
Deity ; but the Son here spoken of is the Son of God, the 
whole Deity, and of course can make no part of Deity, whose 
Son he is. That we are right in interpreting God to mean 
the whole Deity, and the Son to make no part of him, appears 
from the third verse, where it is said, that this person, whoever 
he was, having accomplished certain things on earth, “sat 
down on the right hand of the Majesty on high.” That 
Majesty is undoubtedly the Deity, represented as a monarch. 
He, who sits at his right hand, cannot be any part of the Be- 
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ing at whose right hand he sits. The second person of a 
Trinity cannot be superior to the angels, because ‘he hath ob- 
tained a more excellent name than they, in being called the 
Son of God. 

The Trinitarian then, who makes “ Son of God” equivalent 
to “ God the Son,” must give up this passage as utterly sub- 
versive of his theory, and hand it over to the Arian and Hu- 
manitarian. ‘The Arian will interpret “ worlds” in the second 
verse to mean the material universe, and make the Son to have 
been the instrument in the hands of God in the creation. The 
Humanitarian will adopt the more common meaning of the 
word «wes, and consider it as signifying periods of time, or 
states of the world, as we familiarly say, the ancient and the 
modern world. ‘To him “ Son of God” becomes a title of the 
Messiah, having nothing to do with his nature, aad is seized 
and dilated on by this writer to elevate the origin of Christian- 
ity above that of Judaism. He is confirmed in this view by 
the fact, that the Son is made use of by God, just as te proph- 
ets were made the instrument of God in speaking to men. His 
moral perfections and miraculous powers are no more than 
represented in the expressions, “ who being a reflection of his 
glory and the image of his substance,” since man _ himself, at 
his first creation, is said to have been made in the image of 
God. 

Take another example. ‘ But when the fulness of time 
was come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made 
under the law ;”’ or in other words, made a man, and a Jew. 
Now, unless you arbitrarily change the meaning of the word 
“ God” here, from the whole Deity to the first person of a 
Trinity, the doctrine, of the Trinity is overthrown from this 
passage likewise. If it was the Father that sent forth the 
Son, there might be some color for making Son to mean a part 
of the Deity, but it was God, the whole Deity, that has sent 
forth his Son. ‘This of course cannot be the Son, the second 
person of the Trinity, for he is the Son of only the Father 
and not of the whole Deity. Son then, so far as this passage 
is concerned, may be only a title of the Messiah, and have no 
respect to his nature. Above all does it give no countenance 
to such an expression as “ God the Son.” And whenever we 
meet with the expression “ Son of God” applied to Christ, it 
is an evidence not in favor of the doctrine of the Trinity, but 
against it. A Son of God cannor be a person of aI'rinity 
in God. 
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The error of inventing such an expression as “ God the 
Son,”’ so unauthorized by the Bible, was made in consequence 
of mistaking the import of the expression, God the Father. 
“ Father” is an epithet applied to Deity in the Scriptures, on 
account of his paternal relation to the universe, not to a person 
of a Trinity, but to the whole Deity, and is not as a correla- 
tive to God the Son. Thus in the expression, “ Our Father 
which art in heaven.” ‘One God and Father of all, who is 
above all.” ‘To us there is but one God, the Father.” This 
would not be true if there were another “God the Son.” ‘To 
make the thing more sure, Jesus Christ appears in the same 
sentence, not as “* God the Son,” but simply as “ Lord,” and 
that only in a subordinate and instrumental capacity. ‘ One 
God, of whom are all things, and one Lord, by whom are all 
things.” How he came to be Lord, Peter tells us in the Acts, 
when he says, “God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye 
have crucified, both Lord and Christ.” Now whatever Lord- 
ship Jesus Christ exercises, it is not inherent in his nature, but 
conferred on him by God. His Lordship then is not of a 
physical character over the universe, but merely of a moral 
and spiritual nature over the church, or over mankind. The 
Lord Jesus Christ then, an expression so often recurring in the 
New Testament, is so far from being equivalent to “ God the 
Son,” that there is an infinite distance between them. One is 
what God exalted Jesus of Nazareth to be, and the other is 
Deity. 

Take one more example of the strange changes which the 
Trinitarian hypothesis leads us to make in the meanings of 
words, as they pass under our eye. In the Jast conversation 
of Jesus with his disciples, where he speaks of God as his 
Father, the mass of people consider him as speaking of the 
first person of a Trinity, not only without proof, but within 
sight of proof to the contrary. They read such passages as 
the following, without perceiving their bearing. “ For the 
Father himself loveth you, because ye have loved me, and 
have believed that I came out from God. I came forth from 
the Father, and am come into the world; again I leave the 
world and go to the Father.” God and Father are here evi- 
dently synonymous, and if so, all idea of a Trinity disappears, 
for the word, “ Father,” being coextensive with the word 
* God,” includes the whole Deity. The person here spoken 
of came from God. Whereas the Trinitarian hypothesis is, 
that the second person of a Trinity was sent by the first. 
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Be it understood, that we do not accuse our Episcopalian 
brethren of worshipping three Gods. We are confident, es- 
pecially from the observation of the few last years, that Trini- 
tarianism is fast subsiding into the mild form of Sabellianism 
in all denominations, and the language of Creeds and Litur- 
gies remains to show rather what opinions were than what they 
are. We close by urging all, who are accustomed to worship 
“God the Son” and “God the Holy Ghost,” to take their 
Bibles, and search them once more, and see whether they can 
find any such expressions in them. ‘Then, when they have 
satisfied themselves on that point, let them examine if the 
Trinitarian hy pothesis can be sustained in any other way, than 
by continually varying the meaning of the words “God” and 
“ Father,” from the whole Deity to a first person of a ‘T'rinity. 

G. W. B. 





SLAVERY.* 


In the October number of the Southern Review, we find 
an elaborate and powerfully written vindication of slavery on 
Scriptural and quast religious grounds. We propose in the 
following article to present an outline of that argument, and, 
so far as we may be able, ta expose the fallacies on which it 
is based. We feel ourselves called to do this by the startling 
and dangerous character of the ground assumed,—a ground 
on which negro slavery is not excused or palliated, but legiti- 
mated as a divine institution, against which it is impious to 
contend. ‘The argument in brief is this. When Noah recov- 
ered from that fit of intoxication, in which Ham, the father of 
Canaan, had treated him with gross indignity, he said, Cursed 
be Canaan; a servant of servants shall he be unto his breth- 
ren. He also said, Blessed be the Lord God of Shem; and 
Canaan shall be his servant. He said yet farther, God shall 
enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem; and 
Canaan shall be his servant. These blessings and curses 





* The Southern Quarterly Review, October, 1842. Art. 3.— Canaan identified with the 
Ethiopian. 
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were prophetically uttered by divine inspiration, and were ut- 
tered for all coming times. In fulfilment of these predictions, 
the posterity of Canaan have always been a servile race. ‘They 
became the servants of Shem, when the Israelites subdued 
them, and made them hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Of the Canaanites, subdued under Joshua, the modern Africans 
are the descendants, and lawful heirs of the patriarch’s curse, 
the latter part of which has been and is now being fulfilled in 
our own land. For Japheth, that is, a nation of European 
extraction, here dwells in the tents of Shem, that is, where 
stood the wigwams of the Shem-descended North American 
Indians ; and the said Japheth has been led in the course of 
divine Providence to transport Canaan, in the person of his sa- 
ble descendants, to be his servant; nay more, Japheth has 
“even made Canaan servant of servants, by putting him under 
the delegated authority of overseers and others.” For this 
office of servants God has fitted the descendants of Canaan 
both in body and soul. They come ready made slaves from 
the Creator’s hands; and the anatomist and psychologist are 
constrained to admit that they bear ineffaceable marks of their 
menial destination. Slavery then is of God; the slave-trade 
is a pious calling; and anti-slavery is infidelity. 

Such is the syllabus of a chain of argument, which covers 
more than sixty octavo pages. ‘The subordinate heads of 
proof and illustration we shall cite in the sequel, with such 
comments as our limits will permit. 

The whole argument rests on the postulate, that Noah’s 
blessing and curse, on the occasion above referred to, were pro- 
phetical. ‘That he uttered the blessing and the curse, we doubt 
not; nor do we doubt that the Jews, in their national hatred 
of the Canaanites, deemed them oracular. But that the Al- 
mighty has punished Ham’s gross indecency, by imprinting 
marks of degradation and servitude upon all his son Canaan’s 
posterity till ‘the end of time, or that the Almighty selected a 
man, just waking from the brutal sleep of intoxication, to utter 
a prediction the most comprehensive, the farthest reaching of 
any in the Old Testament, we may emphatically say, Credat 
Jup#us; for surely no sober-minded Christian can seriously 
breathe such reproach upon the divine justice and purity. 

But admitting for the moment that these curses were pro- 
phetical, Jet us see how far they were fulfilled. The writer in 
the Southern Review introduces his argument with a precious 
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morceau of philological criticism, in which he claims for Noah’s 
curse a retrospective fulfilment in the names of Canaan and 
Ham. The verb, from which Canaan is derived, literally de- 
notes to submit one’s self, to bend the knee ; and by putting 
these two definitions together, (though in common cases a 
word bears but one meaning at a time,) the very convenient 
signification of self-submissive knee-bender is obtained for 
Canaan. Now, unless the Almighty had intended that Ca- 
naan’s posterity should be slaves forever, he would never have 
suffered Ham to have imposed upon his son a name, from which 
a reviewer of the nineteenth century could extract this double- 
distilled meaning. We are also told that “the Hebrew verb, 
from which the noun Ham is derived, signifies generator or 
parent, —also hot, and in the Coptic and other dialects hot 
and black, or burnt black,” from which sentence we may infer, 
that Hebrew verbs correspond to both nouns and adjectives in 
other languages, as also that the Coptic is a dialect of the He- 
brew, seeing that a Hebrew verb has a signification in the 
Coptic. The Hebrew verb, from which Ham is derived, means 
in Hebrew, to be or to become warm. We are not aware that 
this verb is used in the Coptic, though we find in our 
lexicons a Coptic adjective, probably of kindred derivation, 
which means black. But even if Ham does mean warm in 
the Hebrew, and Chemi black in the Coptic, what has all this 
to do with the question of negro slavery? No one doubts that 
Ham’s posterity are both warm and black ; but they are warm- 
er and blacker in Guinea than in North America. If the name 
of their progenitor was prophetical, Jet then his posterity re- 
main where they can best fulfil the prophecy.* 

We come now to the alleged fulfilment of Noah’s prophecy 
in the Canaanites, who were subdued under Joshua. 


‘“‘ Ham had more sons than Canaan, the knee-bender, but it 
does not appear that the duty of being servant of servants 
was obligatory on any other branch of Ham’s family. Some 
of the other branches became distinguished for their arts and 
arms, but not the knee-bender, Canaan. We learn from the 





* Our author, in defining the name of Ham, heaps upon the poor 
man’s head all the meanings that he can find for the whole circle of 
cognate words. He makes Ham to denote the parent or generator of 
the black race of men in hot climates! The whole nanaaeall is a rare 
philological curiosity. 
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Bible that the Jews, the descendants of Canaan, [probably 
misprinted for Shem,] made slaves of the Canaanites; that 
some were reduced to absolute slavery, and the others made 
tributaries. Instead of coming to Joshua in arms to fight for 
liberty, the Gibeonites and some other tribes of the land of 
Canaan submitted without a struggle, and, like true negroes, 
begged Joshua to make slaves of them. They even re- 
sorted to artifice to get the boon of slavery conferred upon 
them. See chap. ix. Joshua. Joshua made them hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to this day, say the Scriptures. 
These hewers of wood and drawers of water correspond, no 
doubt, to our domestic servants of the same race of people at 
the present day, and to the slaves of our mechanics and small 
farmers. 

** But the great mass of the Canaanites were reduced to 
another species of slavery, evidently corresponding to the kind 
of slavery at present existing on our large plantations. Joshua 
divided the land among the twelve tribes of Israel. Each tribe 
reduced the negroes or Canaanites, which fell to its lot, to trib- 
utaries, who dwelt among them.” — pp. 324, 325. 


We are happy to learn that “ the slaves on our large plan- 
tations ” are merely “ tributaries ;” for what else can we infer 
from the paragraph just quoted? A tributary is a person, who, 
on condition of the periodical payment of a stipulated sum, is 
left to dispose of his time and industry at pleasure, and to en- 
joy without molestation whatever property he may in any way 
obtain. We had supposed that the time and industry of the 
plantation slaves were entirely at the arbitrary disposal of their 
masters ; but are glad to be corrected on so high authority. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Gibeonites were subjected 
to domestic servitude. ‘They were simply servants in and 
about the sanctuary and temple. Joshua’s declaration to them 
is, “ There shall none of you be freed from being bondmen 
and hewers of wood and drawers of water for the house of my 
God.” In the subsequent portions of Jewish history, we find 
the Gibeonites repeatedly referred to in connexion with the 
priests and Levites, as attached to the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, but never as the servants or slaves of individuals ; and 
the passage above quoted is the first intimation, that we have 
ever had, that they were subject to domestic service. 

But the fate of the Gibeonites, whatever it was, was not 
that of the posterity of Canaan generally. Canaan had eleven 
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sons, who became the heads of as many tribes; and the Gibe- 
onites were but an insignificant branch of one of those tribes. 
Five of these tribes settled in Syria and Pheenicia, and had 
nothing to do with the wars of Joshua. ‘The remaining six, 
with the exception of the Gibeonites, after protracted and at 
times successful struggles for supremacy, were made tributaries 
to the Israelites, some of them not however till the days of 
Solomon, four or five hundred years after the commencement 
of hostilities against them by Joshua. 

It is assumed in the passage above quoted, that the Canaan- 
ites were negroes. Of this we have not the slightest proof ; 
and, intimately as their history is interwoven with that of the 
Hebrews, it is surprising that the difference of color, if it exis- 
ted, should not have been mentioned. Especially, if blackness 
had beena part of Canaan’s curse, would it not have been 
specified as one of the grounds for subduing and enslaving his 
posterity? Or would not Moses and Joshua have sometimes 
appealed to the prejudice of color, in their efforts to procure an 
entire severance of sympathy between their people and the 
Canaanites? Would the Isrealites have been so prone to con- 
tract intermarriages with the Canaanites, as they always were 
from the days of Joshua to those of Ezra, had the barrier of a 
different skin been interposed? And in the frequent mention 
of such marriages in terms of reprobation by the sacred writers, 
must not some reference have been had to the mulatto issue of 
these connexions? Was Bathsheba black? Was Solomon a 
mulatto? His mother was the wife of Uriah the Hittite; and 
the Hittites were of the posterity of Canaan. Moreover the 
Pheenicians were descendants of Canaan, and Carthage was 
founded by a Pheenician colony. Was Cadmus black? Was 
Hannibal black? We do not know; for there is no mention 
made of their whiteness by any ancient historian. But how is 
it to be accounted for, that in the detailed narratives, which have 
come down to us of the Punic wars, no mention is made of the 
blackness of the Carthaginians, if they were black ? 

‘Some of the other branches [of Ham’s posterity] became 
distinguished for their arts and arms, but not the knee-bender, 
Canaan.” ‘There area few trifling exceptions to this sweeping 
remark, which was no doubt intended to be taken cum grano 
salis. In the art of navigation the Pheenician descendants of 
Canaan took precedence of all the nations of antiquity, and 
controlled the commerce of the world. In some departments 
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of mechanical art the Phoenicians were distinguished. Solo- 
mon, when about to build the temple, sent for workmen to the 
king of Tyre ; “ for,” said he, “thou knowest that there is not 
among us any that can skill to hew timber like unto the Sido- 
nians.” The letters, arts, and civilization of Greece have been 
generally traced to a Phoenician origin ; and the alphabet used 
by our brethren of the Southern Review consists for the most 
part of “ the letters Cadmus gave.” ‘The Pheenician cities and 
colonies were also renowned for various branches of manufac- 
ture; and the Tyrian purple, if elsewhere equalled, has never 
been surpassed. We had supposed too that the Carthaginian 
descendants of Canaan had attained some eminence in “ arts 
and arms.” ‘The Romans certainly thought so, while the scales 
of victory so long wavered, and when the future empress of the 
world left of her own dead, on the plains of Canne, a number 
larger than that of the Carthaginian army. But we will say 
no more of T'yre and Sidon, or of Carthage, though, if the 
curse of Canaan were hereditary, they must have had their 
part of it. 

How was it with regard to the Canaanites more immedi- 
ately connected with the history of the Hebrews? Were they 
entitled to any renown in “arts and arms?” ‘They were in- 
deed ultimately subdued ; but have we not ample eviderce that 
they were brave and warlike, and that they had made a good 
degree of progress in the arts of life? The spies first sent by 
the Israelites into the land of Canaan reported: “ The people 
be strong that dwell in the land, and the cities are walled and 
very great.” Moses promises his people in that land “ great 
and goodly cities, and houses full of all good things, wells, 
vineyards, and olive-trees.”” Moses again says to his people: 
“Hear, O Israel; Thou art to pass over Jordan, to go in to 
possess nations mightier than thyself, cities great and fenced up 
to heaven.’ Of the Amorites, one of the tribes descended 
from Canaan, God says, throtgh the prophet Amos: “ Yet 
destroyed I the Amorite before them, whose height was like 
the height of the cedars, and he was strong as the oaks.” 
The very same miraculous victories of Jericho and Ai, that in- 
duced the Gibeonites to make their fraudulent treaty of submis- 
sion, roused all the other inhabitants of the land to prompt, vig- 
orous, and persevering resistance, so that “ they gathered them- 
selves together to fight with Joshua and with Israel, with one ac- 
cord.” After the entire conquest of the host enlisted in that cam- 
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paign, and the destruction of five kings, we are told of the sur- 
viving kings, that, undaunted by the series of splendid victories 
which Joshua had gained, “they went out, they and all their 
hosts with them, much people, even as the sand that is upon the 
sea-shore in multitude, with horses and chariots very many.” 
Nearly two hundred years after the death of Joshua, we find the 
Israelites under cruel bondage to Jabin, king of Canaan, 
who “had nine hundred chariots of iron.” The Jewish Scrip- 
tures throughout recognise the superior strength and prowess of 
the Canaanites, and ascribe their subjugation and destruction to 
divine interposition. Their constant testimony is that of the 
psalmist: ‘They [the Israelites] got not the land in possession 
by their own sword, neither did their own arm save them; but 
thy right hand, and thine arm, and the light of thy countenance, 
because thou hadst a favor unto them.” So much for the “ arts 
and arms” of “ the knee-bender Canaan.” 3 

The identity of the present negro races with the Canaanites 
is the next point argued by the Southern Reviewer. ‘To estab- 
lish this point no historical testimony is adduced ; but reliance 
is placed solely upon circumstantial evidence. The negro 
races, having no records or genealogical tables by which to 
trace their descent, cannot of course plead not guilty to the 
charge of being descended from Canaan, and the fact, that they 
are slaves, slaves in condition, slaves in bodily, mental, and 
moral constitution, is deemed amply sufficient to substantiate 
the charge. But Ham had three sons besides Canaan. 
Where are the posterity of Cush, Mizraim, and Phut? We 
are told by the Reviewer that the posterity of Canaan are al- 
ways passive under slavery. Have the occasional insurrections 
among the slaves sprung from individuals of the other races 
enslaved by mistake? Were Cinquez and his brethren of 
Amistad fame descendants of Phut? Or was there an over- 
large mingling of the seed of Cush among the negroes of St. 
Domingo? If ‘the posterity of the four sons of Ham occupy 
together the continent of Africa, while the children of Canaan 
alone are created to be slaves, then must the supercargo of a 
slave-ship stand in need of special divine illumination, in order to 
know whom he shall purchase, and whom reject. It is impos- 
sible to trace historically the fate of the descendants of Canaan ; 
but, as they were during the whole of their known history inti- 
mately connected in their fortunes with the posterity of Shem 
and Japheth, and as we have no proof that they were ever 
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black, there is the strongest probability that they have become 
merged in the existing races of Europe and Asia. ‘The fact, 
that the thunder-bolts of divine indignation have not yet fully 
avenged the guilt of negro slavery, may be a sufficient proof at 
the South, but can be nowhere else, that these negroes are of 
the doomed race of Canaan. 

We will proceed now to examine the alleged marks of his 
bodily and mental physiology, by which the modern negro is 
said to be fitted for his menial condition, and by which alone it 
is attempted to prove his identity with Canaan. 

First, we are told that “the nerves of the spinal marrow, and 
the abdominal viscera, being more voluminous than in other races, 
and the brain being ten per cent less in volume and in weight, 
he is, from necessity, more under the influence of his instincts, 
appetites, and animality, than other races of man, and less under 
the influence of his reflective faculties.” This is undoubtedly 
true of the African races; but it is true, toa nearly equal de- 
gree, of the New Hollanders, of the Esquimaux, and of some 
of the islanders of the Pacific. But whether this physical infe- 
riority is the cause or the effect of the condition, in which the 
blacks are placed, is an open question. Nations degenerate in 
their physical structure in consequence of long continued mental 
and moral degradation. ‘The modern Greeks retain no traces 
of the superior physical organization, for which we have ample 
evidence that their ancestors were distinguished. In the old 
German settlements in the interior of our own country, there 
are but few physiological marks, which would identify the set- 
tlers with the highly intellectual race with which Germany is 
now peopled. ‘The body is the soul’s case of tools; and the 
tools, which the soul ceases to use, gradually dwindle in the 
case, but by use may be kept good or restored. But, if infe- 
rior organization be of itself a mark of servitude, why are the 
negro races the only races, whom it is lawful to enslave? One 
would think that the same consideration might justify the Cau- 
casian race in seeking to enslave all the rest of mankind; and 
we expect to hear this argument reéchoed from our mother 
country in justification of the vassalage, to which Great Britain 
has reduced her millions of Asiatic subjects. 

We are next informed that a negro’s eye “ has an additional 
expansion of the semilunar membrane, or, in other words, an 
additional anatomical contrivance, consisting of a membranous 
wing expanded underneath a portion of the upper eyelid, and, 
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when the eye is exposed to a bright light, this membranous wing 
covers a considerable portion of the globe of the eye.” The 
divine purpose in furnishing this extra eyelid is to save slave- 
holders the expense of supplying their negroes with hats. 
“The master may forget or neglect to provide his slaves with 
a covering for the head, to shield the eyes from the brilliancy 
of the sun, while laboring in the fields. Such neglect would 
greatly increase the irksomeness of labor under a tropical sun, 
if God, in his goodness, had not provided the race of Canaan, 
whom he has doomed to slavery, with the above-mentioned 
anatomical contrivance or membranous wing, to protect the 
eyes against the brightness of the solar rays.” We are not 
sufficiently versed in physiology, to confirm or deny this state- 
ment; but have consulted several standard scientific works 
without finding any reference to it. If the negro’s eye be 
really thus constructed, we should regard it as a benign adapta- 
tion to the exposures of a tropical climate, as an adaptation 
much more necessary on the burning sands of Africa, than in 
the comparatively temperate climate of the Carolinas, and as a 
physiological feature tantamount to a mandate of Providence, 
that the Africans should be suffered to dwell upon their own 
soil. But one would think protection against neglect by their 
masters an entirely superfluous provision ; for we are afterwards 
told, that “the patriarchal form of government, to which the 
race of Canaan in the South is subjected, is precisely the same 
form of government to which the abolitionists subject their 
wives and children.” Now, we doubt, whether the wives and 
children of our abolitionist friends are in need, even on the hot- 
test summer’s day, of an extra eyelid, for lack of suitable cover- 
ing for the head. We happen to know the wives and daugh- 
ters of several zealous and devoted abolitionists, and have seen 
them as sumptuously provided as any other ladies with bonnets 
and parasols. 

We are next told that the Creator has lodged in the negro’s 
nature a principle of protection against the exactions of a hard 
master, by making it impossible to force from him more than a 
moderate amount of service. “ It is a well known fact, that 
no four slaves in Virginia or Kentucky can be forced to do as 
much daily labor, as any three ordinary laborers of the race ot 
Japheth in Pennsylvania or Ohio voluntarily impose upon 
themselves.” This, we doubt not, is true. For, in the free 
laborer, the soul strengthens the body. ‘The motive, which 
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inspires his efforts, nerves his arm. He is laboring to keep 
bright the chain of family affection, and to shield from suffer- 
ing souls dearer than his own. He is laboring to gain or keep 
a high and worthy place among the members of the commu- 
nity in which he lives. ‘These moral stimuli augment to an 
indefinite degree his power of effort and endurance. But take 
these away, and the white laborer is as inefficient as the black. 
It is impossible in our penitentiaries to make a prisoner do 
the work of a freeman. Probably no indented apprentice ever 
did as much for his master during the last year of his minority, 
as for himself the first year of his labor on his own account. 
Pay a man beforehand, or set him to work out an old debt; 
and the best of our Northern laborers will give you a practical 
illustration of the deadening influence of slavery upon the 
physical energies. Some good or reward in prospect is essen- 
tial, in order to procure the maximum result of labor. This 
principle, it seems from the article before us, operates among 
the blacks. For, though the Reviewer contends that a negro 
cannot be overworked, and that no privation or severity can 
make him do for his master more than three fourths of a white 
man’s daily work, he informs us that the slaves will do extra 
work on their own account, and that “ very few, on our plan- 
tations, fail to make less than from ten to an hundred dollars 
per annum, by raising poultry, making baskets, brooms, gather- 
ing moss, &c.” 

The next topic of remark in the article before us is the op- 
pression and extortion, to which the operatives are subjected 
in the manufacturing districts of England,—a system that 
works ill, because it makes Japheth serve Japheth, which is 
contrary to the divine ordinance. We are told that the English 
operatives have no principle of self-protection against an ex- 
acting master, and can therefore be overworked. ‘This is too true. 
They are bound by the law, though devoid of the privileges, 
of free labor. The only good that they know, the scanty food, 
with which soul and body are to be kept together, they can 
procure solely by the last degree of toil. ‘They are bound by 
permanent domestic ties, and the life of those, whom they ten- 
derly love, depends upon their labor. . They must either work 
themselves to death, or starve to death; and, in the latter alter- 
native, the catastrophe is immediate and sure, while in the 
former, it is somewhat remote and involved in some degree of 
doubt. Thus the moral motive, which lies at the basis of free 
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labor, exists and operates in those slaughter-houses of Great 
Britain, to which our Southern brethren are but too well en- 
titled to look for something more vile and cruel than negro 
slavery. 

But it seems that our free laborers at the North are indebted 
to slavery for their high wages. ‘“ Nothing whatever prevents 
capitalists from reducing the wages of labor in the United States 
to a level witii the wants of the working classes, or below that 
level, but our peculiar Southern institutions. While these in- 
stitutions exist, the wages for labor must, from necessity, be 
above the level of the daily wants, or slaves would become 
valueless ; and the high price of labor in the Southern States 
keeps up the wages of labor in the Northern States.” We 
cannot yield our assent to this reasoning. ‘There is not a suf- 
ficient amount of white labor at the South to regulate the price 
of labor for the country. There is no competition between the 
Northern and the Southern market in the article of labor. Low 
wages at the North do not drive the Northern laborers to the 
Southern States; nor, when wages at the North are high and 
the demand for labor brisk, is it from the South that the supply 
or any portion of it comes. ‘There are three principal causes 
for the high rate of wages in the free States. ‘The first is the 
incessant and growing demand for labor, resulting from the con- 
stant activity and enterprise of a population, the great majority of 
whom are engaged in productive industry, and from the simul- 
taneous construction of many extensive works of internal im- 
provement in various parts of the country. ‘The second is the 
vast quantity of land, which may be obtained on our Western 
frontiers at a merely nominal price, and which so constantly 
invites emigration from the older States, as to keep the supply 
of labor generally within the demand, notwithstanding the 
large importations of foreigners continually made. And, third- 
ly, the wages of labor are tacitly regulated by the necessaries, 
comforts, and Juxuries, which the laborer might earn for him- 
self as a new settler in the Western forests, with scarcely any 
capital but his industry. 

The next ground of argument is the fact, that the slaves are 
entirely contented with their condition, and have no desire for 
freedom. Is it so? Then has slavery done its whole work. 
The chains are upon the soul. The lowest degradation is 
that of which its subject is unconscious ; and it is to this point 
that “ the patriarchal form of government, to which the race of 
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Canaan in the South is subjected,” has been constantly tend- 
ing. This is a result, which must be signally aided by the gen- 
eral prohibition to the slaves of the means of education, by the 
laws, which make it a capital offence to teach a negro to read, 
by the looseness of domestic relations, which the system ren- 
ders necessary, and by the licentiousness, in which the perpetu- 
ally whitening skin of the Southern negroes proves the white 
population to be partners. Yet we doubt whether the point 
of perfect contentment has yet been reached. We are told, 
indeed, “ that the promise of freedom, so far from being an in- 
centive to increased exertion, almost invariably has the opposite 
effect, making them more trifling and inefficient during the 
time of service.” This effect we once heard described by a 
slave, who had procured his own liberation from bondage ; 
and his words were nearly these: ‘“ When I once got the idea 
of liberty, it was so constantly on my mind, that 1 could not 
work ; no, not with the certainty of being whipped for laziness. 
My hands would drop to my side without my knowing it, and 
I would stand or lie like a person dreaming for hours together.” 

But we are told that the slaves are not inclined to insurrec- 
tion, and “that nothing more than temporary neighborhood 
disturbances have ever occurred among this kind of peasantry, 
under the most trying and tempting circumstances, in the most 
exciting and alarming times.” This statement needs qualifica- 
tion. ‘There have indeed been no ultimately successful negro 
revolts ; but there have been several extensive plans of insur- 
rection, laid with great skill and judgment, and conducted by 
leaders of high resolve and ardent self-devotion to the cause of 
liberty. Many of our readers must remember the thrill of hor- 
ror that ran through the whole country, when, in 1823, there 
was discovered among the slaves in Charleston, South Caroli- 
na, a plot for a general massacre of the whites and the burning 
of the city. Niles’s Register, a Southern Journal, says of this : 
“The plot seems to have been well devised, its operation was 
extensive, and its intent terrific.” It was discovered on the 
eve of execution, and resulted in the arrest of more than a 
hundred and thirty negroes, of whom thirty-five were executed, 
and twenty-one transported. ‘The secrecy with which this re- 
volt had been planned, and the skill and courage of the ring- 
leaders, left upon the population of Charleston a dread of ser- 
vile violence, which a score of years has hardly obliterated, 
and led to legislation of great severity against the instruction of 
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the slaves, and for the abridgment of liberties and facilities of 
intercourse which they had before possessed. The Virginia 
rebellion of 183i was much more than a “ neighborhood dis- 
turbance.” ‘The whites then massacred fell few, if any, short 
of a hundred; the blacks concerned in the insurrection amount- 
ed to six or eight hundred, most of them mounted and well 
armed ; the militia retreated before them ; ; and they were final- 
ly routed only by the aid of United States troops. The arti- 
cle under review was written “on the banks of the Lake 
Concordia, in the midst of an extensive neighborhood, where 
the race of Canaan outnumber the white man nearly an hun- 
dred to one.” ‘The writer draws quite an Arcadian picture of 
the security, in which this handful of whites dwell, with unfast- 
ened doors, among, what he is very fond of calling, “ the peasant- 
ry of the South,” and says that in this spot “ peace, quietude, 
plenty, and comfort have had an uninterrupted reign.” Now this 
‘Lake Concordia ” is in the very extensive parish of Concor- 
dia, Louisiana, and, by a curious coincidence, on the very day 
on which we received the number of the Southern Review be- 
fore us, we found quoted from a New Orleans paper the fol- 
lowing article. 


“‘ Considerable excitement prevails in the neighboring par- 
ishes of Concordia, Madison, and Carroll, in consequence of 
the discovery of a contemplated rising of the negroes. It ap- 
pears that there are now, in the swamps of that region, about 
three hundred runaway negroes, belonging to the parishes 
named, all of whom, it is presumed, are armed. Some fifteen 
or twenty have been arrested and examined, and from the facts 
elicited on the examination, it is believed that an insurrection 
was contemplated about Christmas. ‘The plot seems to have 
been extensive, embracing in its operation negroes of nearly 
every plantation in the three parishes.” * 


Were there need, we could multiply to a volume melancholy 
evidence of this nature, to prove that the slaves are not pas- 
sive and contented in their bondage, and that our unfortunate 
white brethren of the South are treading upon elements of fear- 
ful conflagration, which a mere spark may kindle. What a 
comment do facts like these furnish upon our author’s assertion, 
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that “in slavery, the race of Canaan, in general, is the hap- 
piest race of men in existence ! ” 

We are told, in order to prove that slavery is a peaceful and 
happy state, that English laborers break each other’s heads, 
which the slaves never do, and that “ surgical or artificial dis- 
eases’ abound among the laboring classes in Great Britain, as 
the result of overworking, while they are seldom found among 
the Southern slaves. ‘That the blacks are not quarrelsome 
among themselves, is certainly an amiable feature in their char- 
acter, and must render their condition much less irksome, than 
if mutual feuds and jealousies were added to the restraints of 
bondage. But if pacific dispositions mark a slavish spirit, to 
how degraded a condition of humanity are we looking forward, 
when we pray for the universal prevalence of “ peace upon 
earth and good will among men!” As to surgical diseases, 
we should suppose that agricultural laborers would be far less 
liable to them, (however hard their labor or their fare,) than 
the thousands of human beings, who in England wear out 
their lives in crowded factories, where their mode of labor 
keeps them perpetually in a constrained posture, and cramps 
more sets of muscles than it puts in play, while the very air 
they breathe carries a scrofulous taint to their blood. But accz- 
dents must be alarmingly frequent at the South; for a large 
proportion of the slaves named in advertisements in Southern 
newspapers are spoken of as marked by scars, or burns, or shot- 
wounds, or as deprived of fingers, toes, teeth, or ears. These 
things of course cannot be the marks of harsh treatment from 
their masters ; for we do not observe similar injuries and defects 
in the persons of the “ wives and children of abolitionists,” 
and “the patriarchal form of government,” under which the 
slaves live, corresponds ‘precisely ”’ to the domestic regime 
of our abolitionist brethren. 

Our author reiterates in various forms the assertion, that lib- 
erty is a curse to the blacks, that they are incapable of enjoy- 
ing freedom, and that “ unhappiness and discontent,” and “ the 
malediction of heaven,” follow them whenever they esca 
. from bondage. “ There is not a free negro in the whole North, 
who does not afford direct and positive proof of the truth of an 
important part of the Bible. Whether called servants, freemen, 
or gentlemen, if the free negroes, North or South, are serving 
the people, they are among us as barbers, shoe-blacks, waiters, 
cooks, &c. ‘They are more or less happy and contented, be- 
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cause such offices are in the line of duties assigned them in the 
revealed word of God; but if they are not serving, if they 
are not acting in obedience to that Scriptnre, which says, they 
shall live in servitude, but presume, against God’s command, 
to set up for themselves in any business which is not essential- 
ly servile, they are, almost without an exception, the most un- 
happy, discontented wretches in existence, disturbing the peace 
of society, filling the prisons, taxing the country, and a nuisance 
to the neighborhoods around them.” ‘That free blacks at the 
North occupy a disadvantageous position, and are seldom found 
in the higher walks of business and enterprise, is undoubtedly 
true ; for the prejudice of color is even stronger here than at 
the South ; and neither the initiatory steps, nor the necessary fa- 
cilities for a professional or mercantile life, are open to a negro. 
Into what counting-room or law office could a black clerk or 
student be received? Or if some zealous abolitionist should 
take a colored youth into his place of business, the contumely, 
with which he would be treated on all hands, ‘would soon dis- 
courage him from prosecuting the enterprise in which he had 
embarked. At some of our literary institutions a colored lad 
could not gain admission ; and at others, a student with a dark- 
er skin than the rest is petted and paraded as a rara avis, 
instead of being placed on a level with his fellow students. 
Men in the higher walks of business have frequent occasion to 
travel, and must travel as the equals and companions of the 
other members of their own professions. But the interior of a 
stage-coach, the steamboat cabin and table, the accommoda- 
tions of a genteel hotel, the ease and comfort of railroad car- 
riages, have all been denied to the necro. We have ourselves 
seen a highly respectable colored clergyman compelled to take 
his seat on the outside of a coach for a day’s ride, in a driving 
storm of rain, when there were but three inside passengers ; 
and it is not long, since a colored editor, a graduate of one of 
our Eastern colleges, and his wife, a genteel and well educated 
young woman of his own color, lost their lives by rapid con- 
sumption, the direct result of a wintry night’s exposure on the 
deck of a steamboat, because a person of their color could not. 
be tolerated in either of the cabins. With these drawbacks 
and discouragements, the wonder is that one in ten thousand 
should make the attempt to rise above employments both sta- 
tionary and menial. Yet in some instances the attempt has 
been successfully made. ‘There have been in the Northern 
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and Middle States, several colored clergymen of high standing, 
and respectable talents and attainments. In Philadelphia, 
there are not a few negroes, who have acquired ample fortunes, 
have surrounded themselves with the refinements and elegan- 
cies of high life, and educated their children genteelly and 
thoroughly. There sailed, not long since, from New Bedford, 
a whale ship, of which the owner, master, officers, and crew 
were all negroes. ‘The recent abolition movement has called 
out many black orators ; and it may be fairly doubted, whether 
they have not borne away the palm of eloquence from their 
white associates. We have till recently had little faith in the 
reports that had reached us concerning negro eloquence; but 
Messrs. Douglas and Remond effectually dispersed our doubts 
a few weeks ago. We have seldom heard better specimens of 
oratory, both as to manner, style, and matter; and, could we 
have listened with our eyes shut, we might easily have sup- 
posed ourselves listening to acknowledged masters of the persua- 
sive art. And then, as for the (so called) menial employments, 
in which the free blacks are commonly found, why are they 
universally preferred in these capacities to white men, even by 
the avowed despisers of the black race? It is on account of 
their unvarying promptness, diligence, and fidelity, qualities 
which make any station honorable, and without which free la- 
bor loses all its dignity and moral worth. ‘These qualities, am- 
ple experience has shown that the blacks can retain in a state 
of freedom. In the language of Scripture, they “are faithful 
in few things ;” but “ who will make them rulers over many,” 
to give them the opportunity of testing their fidelity on a larger 
scale, and in a higher sphere? 

For ourselves, we have seen among the blacks at the North, 
(downtrodden as they are on the one hand, and injudiciously 
flattered on the other,) so much of contented industry, honesty, 
and good thrift, the very best traits which can mark. the char- 
acter of a free man, as to give us great confidence in their 
capacity for self-government and for rapid progress, under pro- 
pitious circumstances and with a career fairly open before them. 
And the history of African colonization thus far shows us, that 
this confidence is not misplaced. ‘There have grown up on the 
coast of Africa, within the memory of most of our readers, civil- 
ized, intelligent, and Christian communities, which would not 
suffer by comparison with most of our New England villages. 
They have magistrates and lawgivers of their own color. They 
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live under wholesome laws of their own making. They have 
their own churches, schools, and lyceums, well attended and 
liberally supported. ‘They have already individuals among 
them, extensively engaged both in agriculture and in commerce, 
and possessed of large | estates, the fruit of their own industry 
and enterprise. They are opposing a formidable and in many 
instances a successful barrier to the slave-trade, and are gradu- 
ally diffusing among the natives of the Continent the ideas, 
arts, and laws of Christian society. ‘There have indeed been 
instances of gross vice and profligacy among the colonists; but 
where are not such instances to be found? ‘There have been 
spies, who have made an evil report of the land; but how 
many scores of foreign travellers have carried back a vile re- 
port of our own blessed New England, we will leave it for 
the Reviewers to say. On the whole, the balance of testimony 
with regard to the African colonies, (most of it, be it remem- 
bered, testimony which comes to ‘us through Southern hands, 
and therefore unimpeachable as regards the fitness of the ne- 
groes for self-government,) establishes beyond the shadow of a 
doubt the capacity of the African race to administer, enjoy, 
adorn, and perpetuate the institutions of free government, learn- 
ing, and religion. 

“The only remaining topic of argument in the Southern Re- 
view, which we feel constrained now to notice, bas reference 
to our wars with Great Britain, in which slave-labor proved it- 
self “ the sinews of war,’ and during which “ the history of 
the United States abounds with instances, displaying the pro- 
tecting hand of a superintending Providence, upholding the 
slave-holders in the darkest hours of trial, and leading them on 
to victory, to fame, and to glory.” The slaves “ have an in- 
stinct in their nature, making their masters’ enemies their ene- 
mies, and their masters’ friends their friends. Hence, in the 
war of the Revolution, they had no sympathy or feeling 
in common with abolition tories, or British and Hessian 
prisoners. They knew them to be their masters’ enemies ; 
that was enough to make them their enemies also. It was this 
instinct in Canaan’s nature, which enabled the South to send 
so many more warriors into the field than the North. The 
Northern men may be equally brave and_ patriotic, but while 
they are battling for their country, their families may be suffer- 
ing, their hired servants may desert them, or prove treacherous. 
Whereas, the slave-holders, on leaving home to fight for their 
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country, know, if their domestic affairs do not go on as well in 
their absence as if they were at home, that their families will 
not suffer, that their slaves will continue to serve them, and be 
the first to give the alarm, in the event of an approach of an 
enemy, and help them to get out of his reach.” Again, “ Ne- 
gro slavery is the accursed thing which enabled the American 
colonies, without money or credit, to prosecute successfully a 
seven years’ war against the greatest power on earth, and so 
far from the Southern people having their hands full at home, 
in keeping their slaves in subjection, they actually furnished a 
larger number of soldiers, in proportion to thetr population, 
than any other people in the Union.” Moreover, “ the great 
captains, who shed the most glory on the American arms, in 
both the wars with England, were from the South.” 

Now we, firmly believing all wars, even the most righteous, 
to be opposed to the law and the spirit of the Gospel, should 
regard these statistics, if true, as affording no apology for sla- 
very. Did we believe slave-labor to be “ the sinews of war,” 
it would only give us new zeal in the cause of emancipation. 
But there was, in the war of the Revolution, a moral, a 
Christian element, that of self-sacrifice ; and our author is right 
in maintaining that there was much less of this in the Southern 
soldiery, whose estates would suffer nothing by their absence, 
than among the patriots of the North, who left the farm, the 
forge, or the workshop, where they had supported themselves 
and their families by the labor of their own hands. Yet this 
element of self-sacrifice is never wanting among men, when 
it is earnestly appealed to, and always grows with the demand 
upon it. Such was the case in the war of the Revolution to 
so eminent a degree, that the statistics of that war are diamet- 
rically opposed to the statements italicized in the preceding 
paragraph. During the Revolutionary war, Virginia was near- 
ly twice as populous as Massachusetts, and more than three 
times as populous as Connecticut ; but Massachusetts furnished 
between two and three times as many soldiers as Virginia, and 
Connecticut nearly thirty per cent more than Virginia. The 
population of North Carolina was larger than that of Massa- 
chusetts, more than fifty per cent larger than that of Connecti- 
cut, and nearly three times that of New Hampshire; but 
Massachusetts furnished more than nine times, Connecticut 
more than four times, and New Hampshire nearly twice the 


number of soldiers that North Carolina did. ‘The population 
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of the Southern States then exceeded a million and a half, 
while the population of New England was less than a million, 
and that of the Middle States about the same. New England 
furnished more than one half of the army, and the Southern 
States furnished but an insignificant fraction more than the 
Middle States. ‘The proportion of soldiers to the whole popu- 
lation, (taking the average of the years from 1775 to 1783 in- 
clusive,) was in the Southern States a little more than one 
fourth of what it was in New England, and a little less than 
one half of what it was in the Middle States. Of the South- 
ern States, Maryland supplied the greatest number of soldiers 
in proportion to her population; but her proportion was less 
than one third of that of Massachusetts, was exceeded by all 
the Northern and Middle States except Delaware, and nearly 
equalled by Delaware. 

By “the great captains” are meant, no doubt, the generals 
of our armies. We have before us lists of the generals of the 
Continental army in 1776 and in 1783. Besides the Com- 
mander-in-chief, there were, in 1776, four Major Generals, one 
Adjutant General, and eight Brigadier Generals. Of the 
Major Generals the South furnished but one, New England 
two, and New York one. Of the Brigadier Generals New 
England furnished all but one, and he was from New York. 
The Adjutant General was from Virginia, making, with the 
Commander-in-chief, three Generals from the Southern States, 
while four were from Massachusetts alone. In 1783, there 
were fifteen Major Generals, and twenty-one Brigadier Gene- 
rals. Of the Major Generals, five were from New Eng- 
land, three were from the Middle States, four from the South- 
ern States, and three were foreigners. Of the Brigadier 
Generals, six were from New England, six from the Middle, 
and nine from the Southern States. As regards military fame, 
we feel ourselves incompetent to decide which of these “ great 
captains shed the most glory on American arms;” but we 
had supposed that (Washington alone excepted) no Southern 
names took precedence in the annals of the Revolution of 
those of Putnam, Montgomery, Sullivan, Greene, Knox, and 
Stark. 

We here close our analysis of the article, which we have 
taken for our text, having discussed every prominent head of 
argument, and given, as we think, an entirely fair statement of 
the whole chain of reasoning. But there are a few general 
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remarks, which we would offer concerning the ground assumed 
in this article. We would first advert to the contrast, which it 
presents to the current of common opinion at the South on 
the subject of slavery in former years. ‘The abolition doctrines 
emphatically so called have always been Southern doctrines 
until very recently. Among the earliest Abolition Societies in 
this country were extensive organizations under that express 
name in the slave-holding States themselves. We have before 
us a Memorial to Congress, i in 1791, from the “ Virginia Society 
for the Abolition of Slavery,” containing the following words, 
which he, who should now write or utter south of Mason’s and 
Dixon’s line, would probably seal them with his blood: 
“Slavery is not only an odious degradation, but an outrageous 
violation of one of the most essential rights of human nature, 
utterly repugnant to the precepts of the Gospel, and inconsis- 
tent with true policy and the inalienable rights of man.” We 
have also similar memorials from the Baltimore, Chestertown, 
and Caroline County Abolition Societies, in Maryland, founded 
on the principle of ‘avowed enmity to slavery in every form.” 
These anti-slavery professions were currently made in Virginia, 
Maryland, and Kentucky, for nearly forty years, not only by 
avowed philanthropists, but in not a few legislative speeches 
and reports; nor was there in the more Southern States any 
strong expression of opinion in favor of slavery, but rather a 
demand for its tolerance as a necessary evil. Meanwhile, a 
vast amount of pro-slavery legislation was smuggled through 
Congress by the apathy of the. North, and the very seat of 
government was gradually made the great slave mart of the 
Union. But when people at the North began to take South- 
ern abolitionists at their word, and to demand of them conduct 
in correspondence with their professions, then the tone was 
changed at once, and slavery became, from a burden grevious 
to be borne, a pet institution, the pride and glory of the land, 

and in accordance with the law of nature and of God. We 
condemn the violent and denunciatory spirit, in which this 
slave-holders have been of late years assailed from the North ; 

but would suggest that the tergiversation of the South upon the 
subject, (on which a large amount of earnest sympathy and 
ardent codperation was reasonably anticipated from that quar- 
ter, when the present Abolition movements commenced at the 
North,) accounts for and palliates in some degree the severe 
and acrimonious spirit, which has marked our anti-slavery say- 
ings and doings. 
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We would next remark, that the reasoning of the article un- 
der review, even if sound, does not apply to slavery as it now 
is. It dooms to slavery the posterity of Canaan alone, not the 
mingled seed of Canaan and Japheth. Noah did not by his 
curse bind the daughters of Canaan to bear to Japheth children, 
whom he should make slaves. And if Japheth was the special 
subject of Noah’s blessing, then does the mulatto stand between 
the blessing and the curse, and the quadroon and every lighter 
shade of complexion are partakers of the blessing, and are or- 
dained to be slave-holders and not slaves. We see not how 
our brethren of the Southern Review can escape this inference, 
or do otherwise than advocate as a religious duty the immediate 
emancipation of all, who have in their veins more of Japheth’s 
than of Canaan’s blood. But this is a process, which would 
free half the slavesin the country. Northern people, who visit 
the South, are full of amazement at the light complexion of the 
slave population generally, and are perpetually taking for white 
men and women people, whom they ascertain to be slaves. 
The slave Latimer, whose case has produced such a ferment in 
Virginia, might pass anywhere for a white man. At least, so 
it seemed to us, as we saw him in a brilliantly lighted hall, and 
at a distance of about fifteen feet. He was sitting on a stage 
with several negroes; and, until he was introduced as the hero 
of the evening, we took him for some white youth, who for his 
meritorious services had been exalted to the negro’s seat. His 
countenance is intelligent and handsome; his eye clear and 
expressive ; his hair long and black, with but a slight twist or 
curliness, just enough to hint a remote cousinhood to the wool 
of the African race. He gave a brief narrative of the feelings, 
that prompted him to seek his liberty; and it betrayed that 
native dignity of soul, that self-consciousness of a right to free- 
dom, that impatience of arbitrary rule, however merciful, in 
which the posterity of Japheth claim a wide distinction between 
themselves and the African race. 

But the reasoning of the Southern Review, while it would 
free half the slaves that now are, justifies the slave-trade, nay, 
makes it an imperative duty, a duty of Christian philanthropy. 
If the Africans are the descendants of Canaan, if they are happy 
in no condition but that of slavery, and if they are destined by 
the decree of God to serve Japheth “in the tents of Shem ” 
forever, then does the slave-ship sail on a humane and pious 
errand, and every friend of man should wish her a Godspeed. 
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And, as no human legislation can make void the law of God, 
our fellow-citizens at the South are worthy of all praise for still 
conducting this traffic, though the civilized nations of the earth, 
in their ungodly counsels, have agreed to declare it piracy. 
That the slave-trade is still pursued to some extent from the 
South we infer from the statement in the article, which has 
been the subject of our comments, that “in the Southern States, 
particularly in Louisiana, there are many African-born Ca- 
naanites.”” 

One word more. Our brethren at the South are seeking to 
legitimate slavery and the slave-trade by appeals to the Bible, 
as the fundamental and supreme law of the world, and particu- 
larly to the Pentateuch, as containing under divine sanction the 
germs of that “ patriarchal system,” by which the African race is 
made to serve them. Let them not then take it amiss, that we 
at the North should share in their reverence for God’s revealed 
word, and for that portion of the divine law which Moses wrote. 
Let them bear with us, should we hereafter obey, as we un- 
doubtedly shall, the precept recorded in Deuteronomy xxiii. 15, 
16: “ Thou shalt-not deliver unto his master the servant which 
is escaped from his master unto thee ; he shall dwell with thee, 
even among you, in that place which he shall choose, in one of 
thy gates, where it liketh him best; thou shalt not oppress 
him.” Surely our fellow-citizens at the South will not claim a 
monopoly of piety. While they take their position upon the 
Bible, they will, we trust, give us their support and sympathy 
in obeying one of its plainest and clearest commandments. 

We may perhaps in some future Number present our views 
of the position and duties of the North with regard to slavery ; 
and we know not how better to close the present article, than 
by the closing piece in Mr. Longfellow’s “ Poems on Slavery,” 
which we should have made the subject of a more prolonged 
notice, had we not been anticipated in the last Number. The 
piece is entitled “ The Warning.” 


‘‘ Beware! the Israelite of old, who tore 
The lion in his path, — when, poor and blind, 
He saw the blessed light of heaven no more, 
Shorn of his noble strength and forced to grind 
In prison, and at last led forth to be 
A pander to Philistine revelry, — 
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‘Upon the pillars of the temple laid 
His desperate hands, and in its overthrow 
Destroyed himself, and with him those, who made 
A cruel mockery of his sightless woe, — 
The poor, blind slave, the scoff and jest of all, 
Expired, and thousands perished in the fall ! 


‘** There is a poor, blind Samson in this land, 
Shorn of his strength, and bound in bonds of steel, 
Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand, 
And shake the pillars of this Commonweal, 
Till the vast Temple of our liberties 
A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies.” 
A. P. P. 


TO-MORROW. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF LOPE DE VEGA. 


Lorp, what am I, that, with unceasing care, 
Thou didst seek after me, — that thou didst wait, 
Wet with unhealthy dews, before my gate, 

And pass the gloomy nights of winter there ? 

O strange delusion ! — that I did not greet 

Thy blest approach, and O, to Heaven how lost, 
If my ingratitude’s unkindly frost 

Has chilled the bleeding wounds upon thy feet. 


From the Voices of the Night. 





SONNET, 


ON DANNECKER’S STATUE OF THE REDEEMER. 


ad 


“ Taanxs to Mrs. Jameson’s ‘ Sketches in Germany,’ which made 
us acquainted with it, we had at Stuttgard the pleasure of seeing a fine 
statue, representing our Saviour, by Dannecker. It has under it this in- 
scription only, in German : ‘Through me to the Father.’ I can best 
describe the effect it produced on us, by transcribing for you a Sonnet, 
which my young friends think expresses their feelings, as well as my own. 
Dannecker believed himself inspired for the work by a celestial vision, 
but prepared himself for it by the diligent study of the Record of our 
Lord’s ministry.”-—Letter from an English Lady. 


“THROUGH ME UNTO THE FatHeR!” ’T'is thy voice 
Breathes from the stone, my Saviour! I would bend 
In reverence before thee, and attend 
To all thy words, and make thy way my choice. 


Thou wast a man of sorrows, and thy frame 
Bent ’neath the cross, but yet a godlike grace 
Is with thee, and from forth that hallowed face 

Beam wisdom, meekness, and the love that came 

To save mankind. Was it a mortal’s thought, 
That gave the marble moulding so divine ? 

Or did a bright celestial vision shine 

Upon the sculptor’s soul? Surely he caught 

From the Redeemer’s life a heavenly ray, 

Then stamped the living image on the clay. 
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THE EARLY LITERARY HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 


NO. I. 
THE FIRST NOTICES OF CHRISTIANITY BY ITS ENEMIES. 


Tue early literary history of Christianity presents several 
points of great interest, in relation to its records and its evi- 
dences. We propose to discuss them as briefly as their impor- 
tance will admit. 

We anticipate the common objection, that the Christian re- 
cords and evidences are involved in darkness and obscurity, by 
first denying the fact, that is to the extent to which its assertion 
is often carried ; and then by accounting for the fact, as far as it 
is a fact, on the simplest principles of good reason and common 
sense. Random assertions on such subjects are easily made, 
and do the same harm to general interests that slander does to 
private character. They are to be guarded against by exceed- 
ing caution, or by just censure, as the case may require. 

There is no insurmountable objection presented by history in 
the way of the admission of the divine origin of Christianity. 
The faith, which has been so splendidly adorned, and so tho- 
roughly illustrated in the literature of eighteen centuries, does 
not fail, nor is it feeble in its early literature. Times without 
number has the.whole ground been critically surveyed by hon- 
est and learned men, with the most entire satisfaction. Yet it 
has often been urged that there should have been no difficulty, 
which it requires learning and skill to remove, put in the way 
of the simple or the doubting. It is assumed by some that a 
revelation from God should not require the exercise of human 
ingenuity and skill. 

This assumption would justify us in expecting the fruits of 
the earth without labor, or a knowledge or regard of natural 
laws. If we have intelligence, skill, and reason, with which to 
resolve difficulties, we may attain in the use of them the same 
clear faith, which we should have had, had there been no diffi- 
culties in our way, while the very process of surmounting diffi- 
culties invigorates and exercises our minds. 


> 


We have said thus much in deference to a common opinion, 
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too often allowed to be reasonable, that Christian antiquity is 
perplexed with insolvable enigmas, with dark secrets, and that 
the utmost ingenuity is baffled in its exercise. ‘This opinion is 
a mere bug-bear, — a scare-crow, which men are frightened at 
after having made it themselves. Difficulties, which tax our 
patience and teaze our curiosity, undoubtedly there are. But 
there are infinitely fewer difficulties concerning the origin of our 
faith, than concerning any other subject which comes near to 
it in antiquity. Who can tell us anything satisfactory concern- 
ing the history of Egypt, — the Hindoo religion, — the ancient 
chronology, — the birth-place of Homer, — the tomb of Scipio 
Africanus, — what route Hannibal took in crossing the Alps, — 
or concerning the thousand vexed questions of antiquity, which 
might be named? They all have their difficulties. Christian 
history has its difficulties, but they are all of little importance, 
of very little importance, compared with those transcendant 
facts which are stamped ineffaceably upon the annals of the 
world. 

One more remark may be made in relation to the difficulties 
of an historical character, in the way of verifying the contents 
of the New ‘Testament. An objector says, it requires a knowl- 
edge of books to explain the questions and uncertainties which 
arise. Very true. But whence come these questions, uncer- 
tainties, and objections? They come from books too. The 
large majority of unbelievers offer their objections at second 
hand. ‘l'bey know nothing about the matter from their own 
inquiries. ‘Those unbelievers, who originally move the objec- 
tions, obtain them by reading and study. Now if books create 
the objections, it is perfectly, completely, and thoroughly fair 
that books should settle the objections. For the old maxim is 
a true one, that that is a poor rule which will not work both 
ways. Show us an objection to the truth of Christianity which 
does not come from books, and without books we will answer 
it; but if you* search books for your objections, we must use 
books for our reply. 

We wish to know how Christianity first presented itself to 
those, who were out of the reach of oral instruction from the 
lips of its inspired teachers. ‘The methods by which it first be- 
came known were by hearsay reports, and by the circulation of 
written documents. We look then to the Christian era, and af- 
ter allowing sufficient time for the religion to become known in 
a narrow, and then in a wider sphere, we look for notices of it, 
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at first indistinct, vague, and superficial, and then more at large 
and exact in the writings of subsequent times. Now it is cer- 
tainly supposable, that our religion might have come down to us 
without any records at all. We could not declare beforehand 
that, if God should make a revelation to men, those who were 
his commissioned servants, after preaching the religion and 
planting its roots firmly in the world, would likewise write sev- 
eral memoirs and letters concerning it. This they might do, or 
they might leave undone, without at all affecting the truth of 
their religion, or putting it out of the power of subsequent. gen- 
erations to know of it, or to believe in it. It is certainly sup- 
posable, that Christianity might have been transmitted to our 
day by oral tradition, without any records whatever ; or it might 
have had records written by those who had received it through 
one or more generations, — not by its original witnesses. All 
this is supposable, and therefore, if we found any disposed to 
complain of scanty Christian records, we would ask him, what 
should hinder but that the religion might have been transmitted 
with no records at all, just.as the knowledge of many of the 
most important arts, sciences, and customs is transmitted with 
no records at all? The art of building, — of managing chil- 
dren, — of tilling the earth, —of weaving, — and various other 
subjects of human ingenuity and knowledge, are perpetuated 
by word of mouth, from father to son, from mother to child. 
Why might not the same process have perpetuated our religion ? 
Some one may say that there are books on all the subjects 
which have been specified. Very true, there are ; — but very 
few people read them. And there have been multitudes of 
good Christians ; indeed, we may say, there have been many 
good Christian ministers, in the church of the early times and of 
the middle ages, who never owned or perused a copy of the 
Scriptures. Probably not more than one tenth part of the 
Christians now living have ever read the whole of the New 
Testament. ‘Therefore we might say to any, who should com- 
plain of the scantiness of Christian records, — be thankful for 
what you have, for you have more than you had any right to 
expect, — more, indeed, than is absolutely necessary. And if 
any one is anxious to inquire for some proofs of the especial 
care of Providence for the interests of Christianity in this respect 
of its records, we may adduce some of these proofs ; first, as 
regards the number; second, as regards the preservation of 
early writings, or notices of the Christians. ‘There are four 
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Gospels, — one apostolical history, — twenty-one epistles ad- 
dressed to the first Christian churches, or ministers, — and one 
book of Christian visions. ‘There is no reason to suppose that 

a single line written by the hand of an apostle has been lost, 
ol there is the most wonderful and sufficient proof, that we read 
their works as they left them behind them. We shall, by and 
bye, read the remarkable passage in the historian Tacitus, 
bearing the most unquestionable testimony to the numbers, the 
savage persecution, and fortitude of the Christians, in the life- 
time of St. Paul, and the beautiful passage in Pliny’s Letters 
upon their faith, their worship, and their sufferings. Now if 
we can ever detect special providences, we may in these in- 
stances. How should it happen that, when the annals and his- 
tory of Tacitus, the Roman writer, are preserved to us only in 
a mutilated state, we should read, incorrupt and in its proper 
place, the invaluable testimony to Christianity? Again, a large 
part of Pliny’s writings are lost, but the passage in which he 
refers to Christianity is found in the letters which remain. 

He, who, familiar with the transmission of intelligence now- 
a-days by printing, by daily journals and books, and a taste for 
reading, should reason back upon these premises to ancient 
times and records, would soon find himself involved in many 
errors. We must remember that records, in ancient times, 
were comparatively very few, very costly, and but little read. 
They were subject to all sorts of dangers, from which printed 
books are safe. More than all, we must remember that if a 
book or record is lost, the next best substitute we can have 
for it, is a well authenticated extract made from it, by one 
who wrote before it was lost, who had known of it, and 
used it. 

We are thus led to ask for the earliest literary records of the 
appearance of Christianity, — the first mention of it on the part 
of friends or foes. ‘These records do come both from friends 
and foes; that is, from those who wrote in favor of Christianity, 
and from those who notice it without being its disciples. For 
the sake of methodical and distinct treatment, this whole sub- 
ject may be parcelled out into the five following divisions, 
which we shall consider in succession. 

1. The indistinct and superficial notices of Chiininnity which 
we might expect from its first chance observers. 

2. The date, authorship, and preservation of its own 
records. 
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3. The writings of Christians contemporary with the apos- 
tles, and immediately following them. 

4. The distinct, particular, and unquestionable notices of 
Christianity, drawn from Heathen authors, who observed its 
presence, and its struggles. 

5. The first open attacks upon Christianity. 

We now ask if there remain for our use any indistinct or 
superficial notices of Christianity, in its first appearance, made 
by those who knew but little of it, and cared nothing at all, as 
to believing in it? 

Let us start with the caution which we need in all our inqui- 
ries, that we be reasonable and candid; that we indulge no 
vague fancies, and demand nothing which is at variance with 
common experience, and the character of men as we know and 
estimate it. 

At first thought we might expect that the moment Christian- 
ity appeared in the world, it would excite universal commotion, 
and draw universal attention. Is this expectation reasonable ? 
No; for it will not abide the test of experience, and of our 
knowledge of man. The origin of Christianity was humble ; — 
it never sought to draw attention for the mere sake of attention. 
It sprung up in a despised province, among a despised people, 
tributary to a foreign nation. All sorts of superstitions then 
prevailed, together with general immorality, idolatry, and re- 
luctance to make a serious examination of any new religion. 
We know that even now there are multitudes of Jews, Ma- 
homedans, and heathens, who have an idea of what Christianity 
is, but do not feel concerned to examine whether it be true or 
false ; and this in spite of its being the religion of the best 
parts of the world. How then can we expect that heathens, 
either in or near Judea, or distant from it, who heard of Chris- 
tianity, as they did constantly of other wonders, by common 
report, should have turned their whole attention to it, in spite 
of their prejudices against it? Besides, how few men and 
women now among us trouble themselves to examine the won- 
ders of the day, —the ghost-stories of a village, — the predic- 
tion of the end of the world by a wandering preacher, — or 
the marvels of animal magnetism? ‘There are Swedenborg’s 
works, reverenced by his followers, and asserting for him the 
most astounding miraculous revelations. How many persons 
have read them? Let us then ask of ancient times no more 
than what our best experience and knowledge of men show us 
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to be natural and reasonable. We expect to find some men- 
tion of Christianity in the records or writings of the very first 
era of Christianity, which may remain to us. If there are any 
such writings, we turn them over to see if they say anything 
about the new and wonderful religion. Now, from what sort of 
writers do we expect these notices? Undoubtedly from all 
sorts of writers ;—that is, from thorough and from partial converts 
to the religion, and from incidental, superficial, and also from 
more attentive and exact observers, who did not believe in it, 
and also from its open enemies. We put by four of these 
classes for the present, for their abundant testimony will amply 
reward our subsequent inquiries. We now ask for the first ear- 
ly, superficial, incidental notices on the part of chance observ- 
ers. Some are disposed to lay great stress upon such notices. 
It is usual to set a higher value on the admission, the forced, 
reluctant admission of an opponent, than upon the claim or as- 
sertion of a friend of any disputed doctrine. ‘The testimony of 
believers we think is not enough; we must have that of op- 
ponents. But why? Let us look at this for one moment. 

An unbeliever could not have mentioned Christianity without 
having bestowed upon it some degree of attention. A little 
more attention might have made him a believer ; then he would 
have ceased to be valuable, in our opinion, as an opponent, be- 
cause he had become a believer. Now are we to value his 
testimony more before he is converted than after he is convert- 
ed? This would be a strange standard. But some of the 
most valuable notices of early Christianity come from converted 
Gentile observers, who with less attention to Christianity might 
never have written at all, or if they had written at all, it would 
have been against it. So that if we have lost the evidence 
gained from opponents, we have acquired that of friends. Sup- 

e a Pagan author had given us a most minute and exact ac- 
count of Christianity while he rejected it. Would you not ask 
why he did not believe it?- You certainly would have found 
a greater difficulty in his want of faith after knowledve, than 
you would have found in his silence. For instance, Hecateus, 
a Greek historian, has several passages in accordance with the 
Jewish histories ; and when Josephus, the Jewish annalist, al- © 
leged these passages against his heathen adversary, his argu- 
ment was met with the reply that Hecateus was in his heart a 
Jew, else he never would have made such allowances. 
Converts we know were of the opposite party, until persuad- 
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ed of the truth of the facts which they relate. Each of the 
early Christian writers has given us his testimony as that of a 
convert ; — they are immensely valuable to us. If we are so 
unreasonable as to demand their testimony, both as opponents 
and as believers, we imitate a child who cries because he can- 
not have the pleasure of playing with a toy, which he has had 
the pleasure of eating, or of breaking, or giving away. 

Let us then be reasonable in our demands, and not return to 
the Christian writers of the first century the most ungracious 
compliment, that we thank them for their testimony to Chris- 
tianity, but should have thought more of it if they had not be- 
lieved the religion. We cannot have their testimony both 
ways ;— we have it in the better way of the two. 

We may, however, look over the Pagan and Jewish writers of 
the first century for any mention of Christianity, and account for 
their silence, if we find that they are silent. ‘The Pagan writers, 
who lived at that time and might have mentioned Christianity, but 
do not, in their extant writings, for reasons which we shall after- 
wards suggest, were Quintilian and Plutarch. Quintilian was born 
about the middle of the first century, in Spain, and afterwards lived 
in Rome. There is a passage in his works which mentions * the 
author of the Jewish superstition.” Christianity was called by 
this name universally ; but whether Quintilian refers to Chris- 
tianity or Judaism, it is impossible to say. He cared little for 
anything but belles lettres, and as we know of no reason why 
Christianity should have come under his notice, we should not 
be surprised at his silence concerning it. Plutarch, a Greek 
writer, was born, A. D. 50. He wrote many works, about 
half of which are preserved. Some theologians think they find 
in him a reference to Christianity, but it is very doubtful. ‘There 
is no reason to suppose that-he ever heard of Christianity. His 
studies would not lead him to it. Yet possibly it might have 
been noticed in his lost works. 

Flavius Josephus, the historian of the Jewish Antiquities 
and Wars, was born of a priestly family, in the year 37, after 
the birth of Christ, and four years after the crucifixion. He 
was educated as a Lawyer and a Pharisee, and for a time 
governed Galilee. He obtained the command of the Jewish 
army, and for seven weeks heroically defended the city of 
Jotopata, when besieged by Vespasian and Titus, when 
Nero was Emperor of Rome. Josephus was taken prisoner, 
and he obtained the favor of the Emperor Vespasian, by 
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artfully applying to him the Jewish prophecies concerning the 
Messiah. He was in the camp of ‘Titus during the siege of 
Jerusalem. He afterwards became a courtier at Rome, and 
there wrote his works upon the Jews, between the years 75 
and 93, embracing their annals from the earliest times till near 
the close of Nero’s reign. He suppressed everything in his 
writings which might offend the heathen. His own country- 
men reproached and despised him as a traitor to his city and 
temple. 

Some importance undoubtedly is to be attached to the ques- 
tions, whether he took any notice of Christianity, and whether or 
not his history verifies the general statements of the New Testa- 
ment. Wereadily perceive, however, that the importance of the 
former question may be much exaggerated. Some considera- 
tions which have been already mentioned, and others which are 
to be mentioned in the sequel, make it a matter of but really lit- 
tle importance whether Josephus has referred to Christianity by 
name. He may or may not have known or heard of it. And 
supposing he had heard of it, he may have omitted all notice 
of it intentionally or unintentionally. If he were to decide 
any important point for us, if he was the sole source of our in- 
formation, his testimony or silence would be of vast conse- 
quence to us. But he is only one of many witnesses, even 
if he is a dumb witness. In one way or another then we will 
turn him to some account, finding reason for what he says, or 
for his silence. 

As to the condition and government of Judea, at the Chris- 
tian era, the state of the people, the general expectation of the 
Messiah, the religious parties, and the seditious opinions then 
prevalent, and many other particulars, his writings furnish the 
most remarkable corroborations of the conjents of the New 
Testament. He has also given a very full account of the oc- 
currences which preceded, attended, and followed the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem, amounting to a commentary on our Saviour’s 
predictions. 

But there are three important passages now found in his 
works, — very important in their character, — which have been 
the subjects of much literary dispute. ‘The first of these pas- 
sages, however, admits of no just question, and is almost uni- 
versally admitted to be genuine. 

Josephus says, Herod, the Tetrarch, had married the daugh- 
ter of Aretas, King of Petrea, and had lived some time with 
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her. On his way for a visit to Rome, Herod formed an im- 
proper attachment for Herodias, his brother’s wife, made to 
her proposals of marriage, and resolved to put away his own 
wife. This brought on a war in which Aretas wholly defeated 
Herod. Josephus adds: — 


“But some of the Jews were of opinion that God suffered 
Herod’s army to be destroyed, as a just punishment on him for 
the death of John, called the Baptist. For Herod had killed 
him, who was a just man, and had called upon the Jews to be 
baptized, and to practise virtue, exercising both justice toward 
men and piety toward God. For so would baptism be accept- 
able to God, if they made use of it, not for the expiation of 
their sins, but for the purity of the body, the mind being first 
purified by righteousness. And many coming to him, for they 
were much affected by his discourses, Herod was seized with 
apprehensions, lest by his authority they should be led into se- 
ditions against him; for they seemed capable of undertaking 
anything by his direction. Herod, therefore, thought it better 
to take him off before any disturbances happened, than to run 
the risk of a change of affairs, and of repenting when it should 
be too Jate to remedy disorders. Being taken up upon this sus- 
picion of Herod, and being sent bound to the castle of Ma- 
cherus, he was slain there. The Jews were of opinion that 
the destruction of Herod’s army was a punishment upon him 
for that action, God being displeased with him.” 


Such is the first passage, the genuineness of which admits of 
no question. It is quoted from Josephus by Origen in about 
130 years after the publication of the history. It is also quoted 
by Eusebius, about 200 years after, in his church history. One 
or two particulars in the passage are apparently inconsistent 
with the account in the Evangelists, but in reality it remarkably 
confirms the Scripture narrative. Josephus says that Herod 
put John to death, because he feared sedition from him ; — the 
Evangelist says, John was in prison, and was put to death by 
request of Herodias. But Herod was, perhaps, glad of an 
opportunity to do what he had already intended to do, and 
thus availed himself of his oath to put to death one already in 
prison. Indeed, there isa wonderful accordance, in all that Jo- 
sephus says, with the information and opinion which he would 
have concerning such a character as John the Baptist. He re- 
fers to the unlawful contract of marriage which Herod had 
made, to the character of John’s doctrine, to his rite of 
Baptism, to his preaching the necessity of inward, as well as 
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of outward purification, and to the general interest which he | 
had excited in the people. All these particulars are in strict 
conformity with the Gospels. Again, Josephus does not im- 
plicate himself as a believer in John. He says nothing 
which indicates him to be the forerunner of the Messiah. 
St. Paul, as we read in the Acts of the Apostles, (xix) in 
the year 53, met with twelve Jews at Ephesus, who had 
been baptized by John, and believed in him, but had not 
heard of Christianity. This first passage of Josephus then, 
is highly valuable to us. There is nothing to be said 
against it, and it says nothing against itself. In the same 
book of the Jewish Antiquities by Josephus, but in a pre- 
vious chapter, is another remarkable passage, which is found 
in all the printed and manuscript copies of that author’s works 
now known to exist. It reads thus : — 


** At that time lived Jesus, a wise man, if he may be called 
a man, for he performed many wonderful works. He was a 
teacher of such men as received the truth with pleasure. He 
drew over to him many Jews and Gentiles. This was the Christ. 
And when Pilate at the instigation of the chief men among us, 
had condemned him to the cross, they who before had con- 
ceived an affection for him did not cease to adhere to him. For 
on the third day he appeared to them alive again, the divine 
prophets having foretold these and many other wonderful things 
concerning him. And the sect of the Christians, so called 
from him, subsists to this time.” 


Many learned men have received this passage, but general 
opinion has decided against it. ‘The objections to the ad- 
mission, that Josephus wrote this passage, are these. 

1. It is never quoted or referred to ‘in any way till the 
time of Eusebius, two hundred years after Josephus wrote. 
Eusebius does quote it, but he is the firstto mention it. Not 
the slightest reference is made to it by the Christian writers 
before him, who would gladly have made use of it, had they 
known of its existence, in their controversies with the Jews 
and Gentiles. ‘They do quote the passage concerning John 
the Baptist. Eusebius twice quotes the passage concerning 
Christ at large, and after him, A. D. 315, it is constantly 
referred to. 

2. Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, about 860, re- 
vised, critically, the works of Josephus, and he did not see 
fit to admit the genuineness of this passage. 
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3. Josephus is very methodical in his style and transitions, 
but this passage, by interrupting the connexion of his narra- 
tive, appears suspicious. The paragraph before it refers to 
a disturbance, occasioned by an attempt of Pilate to bring 
water to Jerusalem from a distance, and to pay for it from 
the Temple money ; the following paragraph refers to the 
banishment of the Jews from Rome by ‘Tiberius, on account 
of misconduct. The mention of Christ then seems out of 
place. 

4. The passage asserts either too little or too much ; too lit- 
tle, because if Josephus could have said as much, he might have 
said more, and to his honorable testimony concerning Jesus 
would have added some notice of his miracles. Or he has 
said too much, because by allowing that Jesus taught the truth, 
was the Messiah, and rose from the dead, he ought to have 
given some reasons for not believing in him. 

Such are the objections to this second passage. ‘The 
third passage says that ‘‘ Ananus, the High Priest called a 
council of Judges, and bringing before them James, the bro- 
ther of him who is called Christ, and some others, he ac- 
cused them as transgressors of the Laws, and had them 
stoned to death.” 

There is more evidence for this passage than for the 
second which we have quoted, but learned men have doubted 
the genuineness of the words about James. ‘The earliest 
Christian authority asserts that James perished alone, not 
with others ; that his death was inflicted in a tumultuous man- 
ner, not by judicial decision. It is therefore probable that 
the mention of James was interpolated into the account whi¢h 
Josephus gave concerning some Jewish transgressors. 

Such are the three passages in Josephus. The first we 
admit as genuine, the second we must question, concerning 
the third we must hesitate. Two questions then present 
themselves to us. 1. How came that second passage in the 
works of Josephus, if he did not write it? Most probably, 
before the time of Eusebius, the owner of one or more manu- 
scripts of Josephus wrote this passage as a note in the mar- 
gin, and it was subsequently read by the possessor of such a 
manuscript, as part of the text accidentally omitted. Though 
Eusebius is the first to mention it, there is no reason to sup- 
pose he fabricated it. He might have found it in some 
copies, and heard of it in others, while still other copies did 
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not have it, either as note or text. 2. The second question 
is, how shall we account for Josephus not having mentioned 
Jesus Christ, or the Christians, throughout his works. For if 
bath these passages are corrupt, the Saviour and his followers 
are not mentioned by name. We might reply to this ques- 
tion, that Josephus may refer to Jesus and his disciples, 
if not by name, still as belonging to the various sectaries of 
the time, among the impostors, the false teachers, wonder- 
workers, and deceivers, who abounded during the period. But 
not to lay any stress on this, we may say that Josephus was 
born four years after the crucifixion, that there is no reason 
to suppose he had ever seen a Christian, or that he wrote his 
works in Judea. While his countrymen in general circulated 
false and malicious accounts of Christ, and his doctrine, Jose- 
phus may have preferred silence about it. His city and ‘Tem- 
ple had been destroyed, and the Christians had had no con- 
cern in the desolation. ‘They had fled and been scattered 
about. Here and there one of the sect might be seen in an 
obscurity, which Josephus would not care to bring into notice. 
He knew that the scorn of the Romans for his race was al- 
ready bitter enough. The preaching of the Christians was gen- 
erally connected with popular tumults, in which the Jews 
were concerned, and Josephus might not wish to publish their 
trivial disorders. We will add two remarks and then leave 
this author. It will be perceived that, if we allow that Jose- 
phus did not write the passage concerning Christ, there will 
be a difficulty in deciding who introduced it into his works. 
Eusebius, who quotes it in all honesty, would scarcely have 
dared to do so, if he himself had interpolated the passage ; 
for then an opponent might have turned against him, saying, 
‘* you fabricated that passage.’”? We are inclined to agree 
in an opinion which has many judicious supporters, such as 
Heinichen and Gieseler, that Josephus wrote something about 
Christ, some part of the passage, which has been more or 
less altered, diminished, or enlarged. Its original form we 
cannot know, unless an ancient Manuscript should be discov- 
ered. Again, we may say that, if we miss from Josephus all 
testimony for the Saviour, we find here none against him, no 
description of the country, its people, or its history, which is 
at variance with Christian authorities. 

Jesus Christ was put to death by the authority of Pontius Pi- 
late, who was appointed to his station of Procurator of Judea, 
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by the Emperor Tiberius. We naturally inquire if there 
is any vestige of a state document, public record, or 
official proceeding connected with the transaction. It would 
appear that it was the custom for the Governors of Provinces 
to send to the Emperor and Senate, Acts and Memoirs of 
remarkable occurrences, which transpired under their re- 
spective rules, in their territories. ‘The only specimen of 
these reports, which remains to us, consists of the Letters 
of Pliny, the Governor of Bythinia, to the Emperor Trajan, 
which do notice Christianity. Other official reports are 
mentioned, but none are preserved. We have good reason 
to suppose that Pilate made such a return to Tiberius, 
though as to the existence of such a document, and as to 
its contents, we must rely, not upon the possession of it, but 
upon the evidence of those who had seen it. Such testimony, 
when coming from honest and competent witnesses, we have 
no authority to deny. Justin Martyr, one of the most 
ancient of the early Greek converts to Christianity, educated 
in the Platonic Philosophy and Greek learning at Alexandria, 
was at Rome, in the year 140, about the beginning of the 
reign of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, when a severe perse- 
cution was going on against the Christians. ‘There he wrote 
a defence or Apology in favor of his brethren to the Emperor 
and Senate. In that defence, after a mentien of the Saviour’s 
crucifixion and some of its attendant circumstances, we read 
these words ; — ‘‘ And that these things were so done you may 
know from the Acts made in the time of Pontius Pilate.” 
Again, after a mention of some of the Saviour’s miracles 
of healing the sick, and raising the dead, we read as fol- 
lows ;— ‘‘ And that these things were done by him, you may 
know from the Acts made in the time of Pontius Pilate.” 
Tertullian, the earliest of the Latin Fathers, the son of 
a centurion at Carthage, was liberally educated as a Pagan, 
and converted to Christianity, before the year 200. He 
likewise has left most valuable writings upon Christian anti- 
quity, including an Apology or Defence. After mentioning 
the crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus, in the 
presence of the very disciples whom he had commanded to 
preach his Gospel over the world, he adds ; — ‘‘ Of all these 
things, relating to Christ, Pilate, in his conscience a Jew, sent 
an account to Tiberius then Emperor.” 
Again, he says ; — ‘* There was an ancient decree, that no 
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one should be received for a deity, unless he was first approved 
of by the Senate. Tiberius, in whose time the Christian 
religion had its rise, having received, from Palestine in Syria, 
an account of such things as manifested our Saviour’s divin- 
ity, proposed to the Senate, and giving his own vote as first 
in his favor, that he should be placed among the gods. The 
Senate refused, because Tiberius had himself declined that 
honor. Nevertheless the Emperor persisted in his own opinion, 
and ordered that, if any accused the Christians, they should be 
punished.”’ 

Tertullian adds, ‘*‘ Search your own writings, and you will 
there find that Nero was the first Emperor, who exercised any 
acts of severity towards the Christians, because they were 
then very numerous at Rome.” 

Eusebius, A. D. 315, enlarges upon these particulars, but 
adds no new ones. Ata later period some pretended Acts 
of Pilate were forged, full of gross calumnies by the heathens 
upon the Christians. This is to some extent additional evi- 
dence for there having been true documents from that Gov- 
ernor. ‘This is all that we know relative to any official nar- 
rative of the transactions in Judea. Let us see to what our 
knowledge amounts. 

It has been objected to these ancient testimonies as fol- 
lows ; — ‘‘ Is there any likelihood that Pilate should write 
such things to Tiberius concerning a man, whom he had con- 
demned to death ? And if he had written them, is it probable 
that Tiberius should propose to the Senate to have a man 
put among the number of the gods, upon the bare relation of 
a governor of a province ? And if he had possessed it, who 
can make a doubt that the Senate would not have immediate- 
ly complied ? So that, though we dare not say that this nar- 
ration is absolutely false, yet it must be reckoned at the least 
doubtful.’’ 

We all know enough of the kind of reasoning, which in 
critical inquiries is often made to pass for argument, to esti- 
mate mere objections and doubts for what they are worth, and 
for no more. ‘There is not a shadow of argument in this ex- 
tract against the fact, that Pilate wrote such a document to 
Tiberius. ‘Those early writers, who boldly refer to it, are of 
good credit ; and unless the existence of the document is 
allowed, they must be charged with supreme impudence 
and falsehood. Again, if Pilate wrote anything to Tiberius 
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about Jesus, his communication was undoubtedly in harmony 
with the good opinion, which he had expressed of Jesus, when 
reluctantly and by compulsion forced to condemn him. He 
had said, ‘*‘I find no fault in him ;’? —he had taken water 
and washed his hands before the multitude, saying, ‘* 1 am 
innocent of the blood of this just person ; see ye to it.” If 
he wrote his good opinion to ‘Tiberius, and added, moreover, 
that Jesus was believed by some to have reappeared, and 
was highly reverenced by them, there is not the slighest diffi- 
culty in admitting, that a proposition might be made to deify 
the Saviour among the thousand gods accepted by the Senate 
and people of Rome. ‘This step, on the part of the Empe- 
ror, would be far from proving that he was a Christian, or 
even that he knew anything more of Christ, than was con- 
tained in the document from Pilate. He probably knew 
very little concerning the mythological histories of the gods of 
his own and other nations. ‘There is no difficulty in suppos- 
ing that the Senate might have denied his proposal; for in 
other matters we know they acted contrary to his opinion. 

On the whole, therefore, we are satisfied to repose some 
confidence in the integrity of this reference. After this sur- 
vey of the Literature, which was hostile to Christianity, or 
unobservant of it, let us again call to mind, that the larger 
part of the literature of those times has perished, — that the 
Christian part of it which survives is nearly the whole of it. 
The portion of it has perished in which we might have looked 
for the most frequent notices of Christianity ; such as diaries 
of daily occurrences, last testaments, family registers, ‘private 
letters, &c. Christianity had not, as yet, in the eyes of the 
heathens, become worthy of notice in extended histories, even 
if we had any such histories in our possession. 

It would be a most weak and idle fear for any one to regard 
this want of Pagan testimony, as a deficiency in Christian evi- 
dences. No single fact in the history of ancient times is es- 
tablished by such accumulated, overwhelming evidence, as 
the appearance of Christianity at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. : 

We are now left to account for two things ; first, for the 
heedless, erroneous, and insulting notices of Christianity in 
those times, if any such were made ; and second, for the to- 
tal silence of those who might have mentioned it. These ap- 
parent difficulties have often been exceedingly exaggerated. 
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Let us answer them both together. An illustration, afforded 
by the supposition of a case somewhat parallel, will be our 
readiest answer to any objection on these grounds. 

Suppose that 1800 years hence, a question should arise as 
to the origin, existence, and character of a certain religious sect 
said to have existed in this country, at this very time, and sup- 
pose that the works of only three of our numerous writers, 
the three most eminent of all in several departments, were then 
remaining in the world for use. Let us suppose that sect to be 
the Mormons, and those three writers most eminent in their de- 
partments, to be Webster, Irving, and Channing. ‘The ques- 
tion then, 1800 years hence, is to be, whether there was such a 
sect as the Mormons at this time; who and what they and their 
pretensions were ; and the works of Channing, Irving, and Web- 
ster are opened for the search. Now we know that there is such 
a sect; that the founder pretends to miracles in his favor. We 
know that they have written books called sacred ; they have 
founded settlements, made many converts, and have caused 
fightings, skirmishes, and even violent deaths. We know all 
this ; but we are supposing that those, who are to examine the 
subject 1800 years hence, do not know, but are inquiring about 
it. They take up the works of Channing, Webster, and Ir- 
ving. It is plain from the works of those writers, that each and 
all of them have been to the West, the very region where the 
Mormons sprung up, and where they live in great numbers. 
Those writers have visited the West, have read about it, spoke 
about it, and written about it. It is altogether likely that each 
of them has seen a Mormon, at least as likely as that Josephus 
ever saw a Christian. It would seem that Dr. Channing espe- 
cially could scarcely avoid speaking of them, — for one of his 
Letters is addressed to a minister in that region, and is devoted 
to a discussion of the state and prospects of religion in that re- 
gion. Here then critics, inquirers, and doubters take their stand. 
They hold up the werks of these three authors, and say they 
shall decide whether there was such a sect as the Mormons, 
and what sort of people they were. And what would be the 
consequence? ‘They would not find the slightest mention of the 
Mormons, in any one of the works of either of those three wri- 
ters. As far as those writings are concerned, there would not 
be a shadow of proof, that the Mormons ever existed. But if 
the newspapers, the almanacs, the private letters, and the judi- 
cial proceedings of our time had been preserved, as well as the 
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writings of those three authors, for the men of 1800 years 
hence, then, — then, — there would be abundant information 
concerning the origin, pretensions, and number of the Mormons. 

We leave it to our readers to follow out the application of 
the case, which we have supposed, to that which we have 
in hand. We will only suggest one or two particulars, in 
which the cases are parallel. Christianity at first, when 
feeble, disgraced, and obscure in the land of its origin, could 
not certainly interest the learned men of Rome, any more 
than Mormonism interests our’ learned men. Christianity 
might be talked about in private, by those who wandered from 
place to place, and caught the news of the day; but this 
class of persons has left no document or record. Again, the 
West is now, as the East once was, the region of many reli- 
gious extravagances, which are often noticed only in the lump; 
and as Mormonism is now included under the general title, 
without especial mention, so was Christianity. Nor will it de- 
stroy the parallel between the two cases, if one should say that 
the miraculous character of Christianity would draw attention 
to it. Its miraculous character would not draw the attention of 
those who were distant from the scene ; indeed, the hearsay of 
its wonders would create a prejudice against it. Mormonism, 
too, claims its miracles, of golden books discovered by revela- 
tion. Fora time, the story passed current, but when the books 
were demanded, nobody could find them. On the contrary, 
when attention was fixed on Christianity, then it was mentioned 
continually. On the whole we must say that its reception was 
just such as onr best knowledge of human nature would lead us 
to expect. We have the very records written by its first teach- 
ers; these we are next to examine. We have the writings of 
those whom its first teachers converted. As regards those who 
were its adversaries, at the proper point of time, we have their 
testimony, full, explicit, and valuable. Before that proper 
point of time, we find, on the part of opponents, silence, indif- 
ference, or mere superficial notice. ‘This proves nothing more 
than that the Christian Church had a beginning; strong in the 
hearts of its disciples, feeble in the prejudices or insults of its 
adversaries. Christianity was sent into the world, like every 
thing else which comes from God ; in its infancy, and with a 
power to grow and increase. If we witness its development, 
let us not doubt that it had a beginning. 


G. E. E. 
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THE SHADE OF CORNELIA TO PAULUS. 


PROPERTIUS, BOOK IV., ELEGY XI. 


WE present to our readers a translation of the closing Elegy of Proper- 
tius, a writer of the Augustan age. It is a Héroide from the dead. The 
version is quite literal, and line for line. We offer it for three reasons. 
One is, the intrinsic beauty of the original poem. Another, that it has 
never — so far as we know — been translated into our own tongue. The 
last, which is, indeed, the leading reason, is the opportunity that it gives 
of comparing some of the purest sentiments of classical antiquity, respect- 
ing the state of the dead, with those of the simplest minds that have had 
the advantage of a Christian Education. This Elegy has often been 
called ‘‘the queen of Elegies.’”’ We think that it deserves the title, 
which has thus, as by the common consent of scholars, been awarded to 
it. Asan expression of those domestic affections, which belong to no 
time or country or institutions, but to the common heart of man, it takes 
rank above every thing of a like kind among the poets of that cultivated 
period. We know of nothing, within the same compass, that approaches 
it, as a picture at once of Roman pride, Roman opinion, and Roman 
manners. 


CORNELIA TO PAULUS. 


Cease, Paulus, with thy tears my tomb to pain ;! 
The black gate opens to no prayer. ’T is vain. 
When once we’ve passed beneath death’s lower sway, 
Relentless adamant bars up the way. 

Though Dis should hear thee from his dusky halls, 
The silent shores would drink each tear that falls. 
Vows move Celestials. When the boatman’s paid, 
The dismal door shuts in the parted shade. 


So sang the funeral trumpets, when my head 
Found, o’er the funeral torch, the pyre its bed. 





? The ancients supposed that the dead were troubled by the immoderate 
grief of their friends. 
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What profit to be Paulus’ wife ? to claim 
Ancestral cars, and living heirs of fame ? 
Would Fate for these extend Cornelia’s days ? 
Lo, I’m a weight that five small fingers raise.1 


Detested glooms, thou grim flood’s sluggish sheet, 
Ye weedy waves that tangle round my feet ! 

Too soon, but guiltless, hither have I come ; 

The Sire here grant my bones a gentle doom ! # 
Or, if an Aeacus in judgment sit, 

Let urn and balls protect me, and acquit.3 

Nigh let the brother sit ; and Minos nigh ; 4 

And the fell Furies stand as listeners by. 

Stop, stone of Sisyphus ; Ixion’s wheel, 

Hush ; and let Tantaleus one slow draught steal ! 5 
Let cruel Cerberus scare no ghosts to day ; 

And let his unlocked chains their clanking stay ! 





1 This line brings before us the image of the urn, into which the ashes 
were gathered. 

2 «<The Sire here’’ is Pluto. 

3 The “urn and balls,” or lot, decided who should sit Chief Judge in 
the case. For this judicial custom, see Heyne’s Virgil, £neid vi., 430, 
and Excurs. xi. We are not to suppose that the guilt or innocence of the 
parties arraigned was left to the decintek of alot. And yet Dryden has 
fallen into this mistake, in his strangely loose version of the Aneid, at 
the passage referred to : —— 


‘¢ Round in his urn the blended balls he rolls; 
Absolves the just, and dooms the guilty souls.”’ 


4“ The brother’ is Rhadamanthus. 

* Our poet, who rather affects singularities, gives the Greek termination 
to the name of Tantalus. Ovid has described in the 10th book of the Me- 
tamorphoses a similar respite to the sufferings of the tormented ghosts, to 
Sisyphus, Ixion, and the rest, at the music of Orpheus. The description 
is familiar to the English reader, through the imitation of it in Pope’s 
Ode on St. Cecilia’s day. The two Roman poets are at variance, how- 
ever, in the case of Tantalus. According to Ovid, he ceased to catch at 
the water, so charmed was he by the sounds of the lyre. Propertius 
allows him to taste a little, as it flows less rapidly by. The difference 
seems not wholly unworthy of notice, in an esthetical point of view. 
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’T is I my cause that plead ; — if aught I feign, 
May the poor sisters’ vase my shoulders strain ! ' 


If praise in ancient trophies any see, 

All Afric speaks Numantine sires for me.? 

With this my mother’s Albine line may vie, 

And lifts my house on twofold titles high. 

When soon the maiden robe I ceased to wear, 
And bound the bridal riband round my hair, 

I joined thee, Paulus, — thus to leave thy bed ; — 
Yet write it on my tomb-stone : but once wed.° 
Witness, O ashes, by thee, Rome revered, 
Beneath whose surnames, Afric, thou liest sheared ; — 
And he, who laid thy homes, Achilles, bare,4 
And Perses crushed, Achilles vaunting heir, — 
He, my forefather. Spotless did I shine, 

Nor blushed my hearth for any stain of mine. 
Cornelia never shamed such noble birth, 

But copied, as she could, its brightest worth. 


Nor did time change me ; — pure was all from blame, 
Between the nuptial torch and funeral flame. 

Me Nature governed through ingenuous blood, 

Lest I could grow, by fear of judgment, good. 
Spring from the urn whatever lot austere,°® 

None sits dishonored by my sitting near. 








1 Allusion is here made to the punishment of the daughters of 
Danaus. 

? Scipio the younger, surnamed Africanus and Numantinus, after he 
had destroyed Carthage and Numantia, was the ancestor of Cornelia. 

3 Valerius Maximus tells us, that women who took no second husband 
were held a ater honor. II. 1, 2. 


4 Emilius 


aulus, surnamed Macedonicus, is meant, who vanquished 


Perses, the last of the Macedonian kings. These traced their line from 
Achilles. See the Mneid vi., 840. 

° According to the interpretation given above, this must mean, let the 
most rigorous judge be assigned to me. 
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Not thou, whose girdle freed the ship aground, 
Claudia, chaste priestess of the Turret-crowned ; — 
Nor thou, whose snowy robe relumed the fire,! 
When Vesta came, her hearth-flame to require. 


Thee I ne’er grieved, dear mother, soon or late. 
What wouldst thou wish me changed in, — but my fate ? 
Scribonia’s tears are praises ; Rome’s sad moans, * 
And Cesar’s sigh, are poured upon my bones. 

A sister, worthy his own daughter, dies,3 

And a god’s grief flows chiding from his eyes. 


But yet I’ve worn the matron’s prize-array ; 4 

Not from a sterile house been snatched away. 

Thee, Lepidus! Thee, Paulus ! — still my blest ! 
My dying eyes were closed upon your breast. 

My brother twice the curule honors wore ; ® 

I saw him Consul, — and then saw no more. 

My daughter ! image of thy Censor sire,® 

Like me, approach but once the marriage fire, 

And so sustain thy line. — From the unmoored bark 
I shrink not ; no more ills my lot shall mark. 





’ The vestal virgin, Aemilia, whose story is told by Dionysius Hal. and 
Valerius Max. 

* Her mother Scribonia became the wife of Augustus Cesar, and made 
him the father of the famous Julia. 

3 Cornelia was of course the half sister of that celebrated beauty, whose 
scandalous life and wretched end appear in singular contrast with the 
flattering mention of her in this passage, and with the character of her 
chaste eulogist. 

4 There were honorary distinctions for matrons, who had borne three 
children to the state. Frequent mention is made of the “ jus trium lib- 
erorum”’ by the Roman writers. What the “ vestis honores’’ here men- 
tioned consisted in, is not, however, very clear. 

5 P. Cornelius Scipio was edile and pretor before he arrived at the 
consulship. These were the required grades of succession. 

6 Here again is rather an unfortunate instance of praise; for Velleius 
Paterculus informs us, that the Censorship of Plancus and Paulus was 
spent in quarrels, and was neither honorable to themselves nor useful 
to the republic; Paulus being wanting in authority, and Plancus in mor- 
als. II. 95. 
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O’er the quenched pile when praise is full and free, — 
That is the loftiest prize of woman’s victory. 


Our sons, love’s pledges, now to thee [ trust ; 

This care still breathes, burnt in upon my dust. 
Father, fulfil a mother’s part ; my share 

Of the dear burthens now thy neck must bear. 

When thou giv’st kisses as they weep, add mine ; — 
The weight now rests on thee of house and line. 

Let them not hear it, when thy sorrows speak ; 

But kiss them, as they come, with unwet cheek. 
Enough the night with thoughts of me to wear, 

And dreams, as if my living face was there. 

And when thou talk’st, my Paulus, to my shade, 
Fancy to each kind word an answer made. 

Should e’er an altered bride-bed face the door,} 

A step-dame sitting where I sat before, 

Your father’s choice, my children, bear, — commend ; 
Subdued by goodness she will be your friend. 

Nor praise too much your mother ; lest from thence 
A rival feeling kindle to offence. 


Or if content with memories he remain, 

My ashes worthy deemed such rank to gain ; 
Learn how to soothe his age, as on it steals, — 
And comfort every care the lonely feels. 

What fails from mine be in your years enrolled !2 
Paulus in you be happy to be old ! 





1“ The nuptial couch was placed in the hall opposite.tothe door. If it 
had ever been used for that purpose before, the place of it was changed.’’ * 
Adam’s Roman Ant. 

2 This natural and beautiful thought is found also in Martial, at the 
37th epigram of the first book :— 


*« Diceret infernas qui prior fsset ad umbras : 
Vive tuo, frater, tempore, — vive meo.”’ 
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All’s well. No mourning weeds the mother clad, 
But every child my funeral farewell bade. 


My cause is pleaded. Rise, ye pitying Powers,! 
While friendly earth pays back life’s honored hours. 
Heaven is unclosed to Worth. Me worthy find, 
And bear my bones to rest with their illustrious kind.® 
N. L. F. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF THE WORLD BY FIRE. 


Tart aviolent end is appointed for the present system and 
order of created things has been a theme of poetry, and even 
of philosophy, from the remotest times. [t can be traced in 
the usages and the fictions of the oldest nations on earth. 
And to it was added, for the most part if not always, the 
doctrine of a retribution then to take place, and the belief of 
a nobler and more glorious creation to spring out of the ruins 
of this. It may appear singular to claim so great an antiqui- 
ty and prevalence for ideas, which are commonly supposed 
to have taken their birth from Christianity. The claim, how- 
ever, cannot be disallowed ; and it would indeed be extraor- 
dinary, if an apprehension so general, recognised by the tradi- 
tions of the Jews and the customs of the Pagans, and lying 
spread over all those great portions of the globe where Ma- 
hometanism is professed, should have been derived from two 
or three passages of the Scriptures of the New Testament. 

We propose first to inquire into the origin of such an opin- 
ion. We shall then endeavor to trace its history through 
different ages and tribes of men ; from the feeblest intimations 
of it in the earlier periods of society down to those glaring 





' « Rise,”’ that is, to pronounce your award. 
* The critical reader will perceive that the conjectural emendation of 
Heinsius has been adopted in this line. In two other instances, lines 21 


& 39, 40, the text of Burmann has been deserted for the more recent one 
of Kuinoel. 
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errors connected with it, which have found advocates even 
in modern days.. We hope to close what we intend to say 
with those practical principles, which the subject ought to 
suggest. 

We are to inquire first, then, into the origin of the opinion. 
What should have suggested the thought, that this solid earth 
and this stupendous frame of nature were one day suddenly 
to perish ? No signs of dissolution, certainly, were discerni- 
ble on the newly peopled globe, nor among the eternal stars. 
It seems natural to look for the cause in some terrible revo- 
Jution which befell the old world, and in the impressions of 
dread which it must have left on the minds of men. Such a 
revolution was the Deluge. The tradition of that event is 
not peculiar to Moses. It is presented to us in different 
forms from many sources. It is the united voice of antiquity, 
coming to us, as it were, across a waste of overwhelming 
waters. It is perpetuated in the records or the monuments 
of people the farthest apart from one another. ‘The physical 
researches of modern days justify the tradition. ‘The present 
appearances of the earth correspond with it. Various marks 
on the surface of the globe, and in its structure, its inland 
parts and mountain tops containing shells and marine sub- 

_stances, — the organic remains that lie scattered in climates, 
of which the living animal could not have been a native, — all 
these things prove the reality of some awful convulsion and 
destruction by flood. The event, it is easy to conceive, 
would leave deep traces of sadness and anxiety behind it, and 
might well become connected with the expectation of another 
convulsion, to be attended with like fatal consequences. Men 
would naturally associate the memorials of one with a looking 
for of the other. And positive indications are not wanting that 
they actually did so. ‘These two ideas are closely bound 
together. Even in the New Testament, we read in 
the second epistle of Peter the following remarkable 
words ; ‘* By the word of God the heavens were of old, 
and the earth standing out of the water and in the water ; 
whereby the world that then was, being overflowed with 
water, perished. But the heavens and the earth, which are 
now, by the same word are kept in store, reserved unto fire, 
against the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men.”’ 
We are aware that some interpreters have been willing to 
see, in this pieture of a flaming universe, only a description in 
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bright colors of the destruction of Jerusalem, or of great po- 
litical convulsions. Such an interpretation betrays a great 
inattention to the history of ancient opinions, and is one of a 
thousand proofs to show how easily men find that only in the 
Bible, which they are predisposed to find. 

The first impression, then, must have been one of mere 
mournfulness and alarm. It probably was. But it could not 
long remain so. Moral sentiments and a religious persuasion 
would soon mix with it. Was it not sin, that brought down 
on the world before the flood that devouring judgment, from 
which only a few righteous persons escaped? ‘That future 
visitation, therefore, would come when iniquities should suffi- 
ciently abound and for their punishment. This is expressed in 
the Scriptural passage we have just quoted. But such a day 
of recompenses must have come to be regarded also as one 
of reward for the righteous, — of joy and glory for those who 
had been unjustly oppressed, ‘or laboriously deserving, or 
without fault unhappy. It would thus assume a less appal- 
ling character, and even an inviting one. Men would antici- 
pate in that great consummation a display of the divine per- 
fections and providence, the triumph of light and happiness, 
the end of all the evils here below, and the commencement 
of a new era, a nobler order of things. And all this did in 
fact happen, as will be shown more circumstantially as we go 
on. ‘The Sybilline oracles, after describing the final confla- 
gration, conclude with this remarkable exclamation; ‘‘O 
thrice blessed the man who reaches that time !”’ ‘To the same 
effect the author of the Scripture already cited adds, that we 
should be ‘‘ looking for and hasting unto the coming of the 
day of God, wherein the heavens being on fire shall be dis- 
solved, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat, expect- 
ing the new heavens and the new earth, in which shall dwell 
righteousness.” 

We have said nothing, as yet, on the point why fire should 
have been designated as the instrument of this general ruin. 
It was not universally conceived to be so. The theolo- 
gy of the Hindoos, perhaps the oldest of which we have 
any record, represents the floods as the means of the 
destruction. ‘Their Deity, they say, icarnate for the 
tenth time, will descend on a white horse, and the earth will 
be sunk by the first stroke of his hoofs. The opposite opin- 
ion, however, that of destruction by fire has been by far the 
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most prevalent. For this several conjectures may be very 
probably assigned. ‘The principle of contrast alone might 
have led to it. It was natural also, that the mightiest of the 
elements should be chosen for the accomplishment of so tre- 
mendous an overthrow. ‘There are besides many appearan- 
ces on our planet and beyond it, calculated to inspire appre- 
hension from this agent, rather than from the other. When 
we look upon the waters, we can scarcely believe that they 
should ever have lain like a shoreless sea over the fair crea- 
tion. ‘They have shrunk to their appointed place, and a 
decree seems set upon them that they shall return no more to 
destroy. ‘I'he torrents that are sometimes poured out from 
the skies soon exhaust themselves ; and the rainbow, that is 
refracted from their drops after the storm has passed by, has 
been of old interpreted into a promise of the Almighty, that 
the world shall not again be overwhelmed. But no such 
bounds have been fixed for that fiercer element. There is no 
promise to spare upon the tongue of flame. Internal fires 
are laboring, we know not how deep, in the heart of the 
earth. ‘They break out in volcanoes. They show the marks 
of their action in numerous ways and on allsides. Lights 
are flashing up through our atmosphere, and meteors explode 
in it, of which even the improved philosophy of modern days 
has been able to give but inadequate account, and which were 
fearful portents to older times. At immeasurable distances 
over our heads the heavens are crowded with blazing orbs ; 
and the very age, in which we live, has not wholly outgrown 
the panic, which the approach of a comet used once to 
spread over the nations. 

The origin of the idea, that the world is to be destroyed by 
fire, has thus been accounted for, and set forth as distinctly as 
our narrow limits will well allow. 

We undertook next to trace an outline of its history. The 
doctrine of the dissolution of the world, and its reproduction 
in a more perfect form and under happier auspices, has been 
seen already to be extremely ancient. We cannot now enter 
minutely into its details. We have no time to follow it back 
to Phoenicia, Chaldea, Persia, and countries still farther east, 
among the obscure observances and doubtful mythologies of 
the earliest tribes of men. We will only present it in a few 
of its most striking and prominent forms. Even those will 
have comparatively but little interest for us, till we come 
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down to the notions entertained by the earliest Christians and 
their Jewish contemporaries. 

We may begin this part of the subject with another glance 
at the religion of India. It foretells the sudden perishing of 
the present scene of things. But not as if all was to be thus 
ended. Onthe contrary, it declares that all is thus to be made 
new. One of its leading principles is, that nothing is utterly 
lost. ‘There is change, but no annihilation. The Creator 
is also the Preserver and Regenerator of the substances that 
exist. Herein is the Trinity of that old form of belief. It 
holds out the promise of a golden period, in which ares 
pollution shall have been washed off, and the sorrows of life 
swept away forever. From this religion, in some of its 
features so sublime, let us turn to another ; one of the most 
opposite character, of the wildest and fiercest shape, that ever 
entered into the imagination of man. We allude to the faith 
of the Northern nations. They: believed that the great pow- 
ers of the universe were in conflict with one another, and 
that the malignant were even now with difficulty kept in sub- 
jection and confinement by the good. ‘They believed that 
this subjection was not always to last, that this confinement 
would at length be violently broken. ‘They looked for a 
destined day, when the frightful forms of evil should burst 
forth, ascend into the upper regions, and make war against 
heaven and earth. ‘This period they called ‘‘ the twilight of 
the gods ;”’ and it was to end in one general ruin. ‘Thus 
far their terrible system seems to be all gloom. It apparently 
gives the final victory to what is bad and destructive ; and 
we are ready to ascribe such a startling peculiarity to their 
stern climate and savage manners. But on looking farther, 
we find that a new and magnificent scene is unfolded after- 
wards. ‘Those contending and perishing gods did but repre- 
sent the elements of this visible world, and after their de- 
struction the universal Father, (Alfadur,) was to take under 
his sole charge the remodelled creation. ‘The system, thus 
completed, does not differ widely, except in its imagery, 
from that of the Hindoos just recited. We may also ob- 
serve, that but in that same respect it approaches very near 
to the refined mythology of Greece, and the opinions of its 
most celebrated men. ‘T'lie disciples of Pythagoras, the first 
who assumed the name of philosopher among them, maintained 
the belief of a general conflagration. ‘This was held also by 
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many, who did not acknowledge themselves to be of that sect. 
It was particularly taught by Zeno, and always continued to 
be regarded as a leading doctrine among his followers, the 
Stoics. There seems thus some ground for the quaint remark 
of one of the old divines, that ‘*‘ we have heard as it were a 
cry of fire, through all antiquity, and among all the people of 
the earth.” This consuming flame was thought destined to 
fall upon the gods as well as on mortals ; for the classical 
deities, like those of ruder idolatry, were little more than 
personifications of the powers of nature.* All was to be over- 
thrown together. All was to give place to a diviner admin- 
istration: 

Intimations of this kind are the clearest and most frequent in 
those classical writers, who lived just before the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, or immediately after that momentous 
event. Virgil, who died a few years previous to it, sings in 
his fourth eclogue of ‘‘ the last age predicted by the Cumzan 
Sybil ;”’ and then goes on to describe a period of perfect 
bliss, in which the most injurious things shall change their 
qualities, and there shall be nothing left to hurt or offend. 
Such a period was to be preceded, according to all tradition, 
by a mighty revolution. Ovid puts these words into the 
mouth of Jove ;+ ‘‘ He remembered that it was in the fates, 
that the time was coming, in which the sea and the earth 
and the very palace of heaven should be on fire.”” ‘The 
poet Lucan writes, { ‘‘ when the world shall feel its last hour 
come, all things shall return to chaos; stars will clash with 
stars, and the blazing constellations will plunge into the 
deep.”? Again, speaking of the dead as they lay strown 
over a field of battle, he exclaims,||— ‘‘ if there should now 
be found for them no funeral pile, they shall burn with the 
land, they shall burn with the ocean streams ; their pile shall 
be that of nature itself, and the planets shall be mixed with 
their bones.”” The writings of Seneca, as we should expect 
from his Stoical philosophy, abound with pointed expressions 
of a similar belief. 

We come now to consider this opinion in the most remark- 





*Senece Trag. Thyestes, Act. IV. Chorus, 828-843, Auschylus 
Prometh. 915 -935. 
+ Ovid Metam. I. 256, &c. 
t Lucani Phars. lib. 1, 72-76. 
§ Pharsal. lib. 7, 812-815. 
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able of its aspects; one, in which it entered the Christian 
Church, and for several centuries disturbed the good order of 
society. ‘Towards the beginning of our Era, men’s minds 
were seized with the apprehension that the end of all things 
was at hand. ‘The world had stood, according to some ob- 
scure computation of theirs, six thousand years, and the 
seventh was to usher in the great consummation. The Jews 
read in the first book of their law, that the work of creation 
was finished in six days ; and they read in the psalms of David 
that one day was with the Lord as a thousand years. They 
were thus confirmed in the expectation of mighty events about 
to take place with the opening of the seventh period. We 
learn from the letters of the apostles, that in their time there 
was a general alarm spread, as if the day of judgment was 
hastening on. As soon as we enter upon the history of the 
church, after the decease of those holy men, we find the no- 
tion of a millennium prevailing, and supported by the authority 
of many leading names. ‘The doctrine was, that a visible 
reign of the Messiah in person was presently to be set up on 
earth, which should last a thousand years. During this inter- 
val the saints, — by whom the Jews meant their nation and 
the Christians their sect, — were to enjoy perfect felicity ; 
and at its close nature was to be destroyed and reproduced. 
Amidst all this expectation and terror, — this looking for of 
Christ’s descent — whether to establish his earthly kingdom 
or to put an end to earthly things, — the world went on in its 
usual order. Nothing threatened or promised a change. Still 
the imaginations of men, once agitated so deeply, could not 
rest. ‘They sought out new dates, to which they might refer 
their prophecies. We are told by one of the Fathers of the 
church in the fourth century,* that the year 365 was designa- 
ted by some as the fated season ; a calculation suggested, no 
doubt, by the number of days ina year. It passed over, 
however, and left all safe and the same. The idea afterwards 
arose, that one thousand years must first be waited for, to 
complete the great week of the ages. The eleventh and 
twelfth centuries were thrown into consternation by hearing 
the approaching ruin everywhere proclaimed. ‘The rich 
and the great were seen stripping themselves of their posses- 
sions and their power, that they might find mercy during that 





* August. Civit. Dei, 18, 53. 
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awful visitation, or obtain afterwards a larger inheritance in 
heaven. Pierre Jean, a Begard, fixed the end of the world 
at 1335; Arnold, a Spaniard, at 1345»; Vincent Ferrier, a 
hermit, at 1403. Mainfroy preached up the catastrophe 
again in 1418. ‘The character of this impression is plain 
from the first lines of that celebrated Service for the Dead, 
which is supposed to date from the thirteenth century, and is 
still in use with the Romish charch : — 


“The Day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
Shall the whole world in ashes lay, 
As David and the Sybil say.” 


The minds of men ever since have been occasionally dis- 
turbed by fanatical predictions, that such an event was soon 
to happen. Some people are agitated with it at this very 
time, in a community that ought to be better informed. The 
apocalyptical arithmeticians are as confident as ever, and the 
people almost as credulous. ‘The great mind of Milton gave 
into the idea of a millennium, and he closes his work on 
‘¢ Reformation in England ’’ with an invocation to ‘‘ the eter- 
nal and shortly expected King.” That doctrine is still regard- 
ded as sacred by very many. ‘The effects of it may be large- 
ly seen over Christendom, breaking out, as they have, down 
to our own days, in extravagance and disorder. But all the 
years come to a close, and hand over the torch of the Sun to 
their successors. ‘Time continues on its even way, mark- 
ing out as before the fates of mortals. The ‘‘ mighty angel ”’ 
of the Apocalypse, with his right foot on the sea, and his left 
on the solid ground, and his hand lifted to heaven, has not yet 
sworn that there shall be no more delay ;— or, as our version 
renders it, ‘* that there should be time no longer.”’ 

3. We have left ourselves no room to enlarge on the prac- 
tical part of this subject, though it is the most important part. 
There are two or three plain reflections, however, that natur- 
ally offer themselves, and deserve more attention than they 
have commonly received. We mistake our province, when 
we attempt to trace the beginning or look to the end of things 
created. We mistake our interests, when we consider our- 
selves concerned with such unfathomable themes. We mis- 
take our duty, when we think that it requires us to understand 
them or to make them a part of our faith. How this lower 
world was made, and what were its earliest fortunes, it is im- 
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possible for us to know; for ‘‘ where were we when the 
measures thereof were laid, and the line stretched upon it, and 
the foundations thereof fastened ?’’ What shall become of 
it we cannot tell, for we are men and not God. It may 
wax old as doth a garment, and perish like its inhabitants un- 
der the weight of years ; or a sudden calamity may overwhelm 
it and change it utterly, or it may go on in its own bright order 
forever. What is that to us? It is our part to contemplate 
and enjoy it, to improve its capabilities, to draw wisdom from 
its thousand sources, and to open. our hearts to the living 
spirit of God, which is breathing continually through his 
matchless works. We cannot prophecy what shall befall in 
the latter days. But we need not that knowledge. And we 
need no gift of prophecy to teach us that the latter days of 
our own lives are those for which it becomes all of us earnest- 
ly and chiefly to prepare. Let us take care of ourselves. 
He who made it will take care of his universe. All that ter- 
rific minuteness, with which poets and preachers have loved 
to set off their descriptions of the last scene of nature, is but 
a vain and foolish labor. It never did any good. It never 
will. ‘Take away from us that glare of a heated imagination, 
that glowing imagery of dismay. Let men be made to attend 
to what belongs to them, —to their life’s duties, and their 
life’s end. There is a nearer concern for them than whether 
this material system is to be wrapt in fire ; it is that their 
good principles and affections should not consume away ; — 
that their moral nature, created in the likeness of God, should 
not be made aruin. Let them see to it that the inner man 
is not inflamed by evil passions, nor the veins scorched by 
feverish indulgences, nor the tongue ‘set on fire of hell.’ 
The rest may be left with the eternal Providence. 


N. L. Fa 
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Greenwood’s Sermons. 


GREENWOOD’S SERMONS.* 


Ir is impossible to open such a volume as this, for the pur- 
pose of doing our duty as public examiners, without feeling the 
difficulty of our position. We are bound to set aside all the 
influences of personal connexion, and personal partialities, and 
judge the book, and speak of it as if we had picked it up in 
some distant place, and had never heard of the author. We are 
also bound, —as in all cases, but doubly so in cases like this, — 
to have sacred regard to the rights and feelings of the author, — 
neither to annoy “him by extravagant panegyric, which he shall 
feel to be owing rather to his position than his merits, nor to- 
mortify him by unnecessary severity, in the useless exposure 
of imperfections and blemishes, such as are incident to all human 
compositon. It is impossible for this Journal to forget its con- 
nexion with the author of these sermons. But it will not, for 
fear of being suspected of undue bias, neglect to welcome their 
publication, and recommend them to the world ; and will strive to 
maintain that tone of absolute justice, and discriminating appro- 
bation, which shall prove that no undue bias has deprived it of 
its right to attention and confidence. 

A volume of sermons may be regarded in either of two points 
of view, —as containing specimens of preaching, or as design- 
ed for religious edification, — and a very different judgment may 
be passed t upon it, according as it is examined with reference to 
the one or the other of these objects. That may be highly 
admirable, when tried by the rules of art, as a literary or rhe- 
torical performance, which would be worthless for religious in- 
struction or exhortation; and, on the other hand, that may be 
worthy of great praise, as adapted to religious impression, which 
has no merit of literary execution. It cannot be denied, that 
much of the preaching, which has most truly accomplished the 
object of the pulpit, has been of a character which the laws 
of criticism would regard as beneath notice. The favorite ser- 
mons of devout readers are not counted among the classics ; 
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* Sermon’s of Consolation: by Francis W. P. Greexwoop, D.D., 
Minister of King’s Chapel, Boston. 12mo. pp. 335. Little & Brown. 
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while many of the discourses, which criticism would approve as 
works of art, have been of little interest to those who read for 
religious gratification. The best sermons will bear scrutiny in 
both particulars; will satisfy, at once, the requisitions of taste, 
and the desire of religious faith. In this class we place the 
volume before us. 

If any should doubt whether all these discourses are worthy 
of their author, and fair specimens of his best powers, let him 
remember that they are not published as specimens of the art 
of sermonizing, or of literary composition ; but expressly as 
addresses for Christian consolation. The design is singly to 
put into the hands of religious readers a volume suited to their 
wants in seasons of trial. Of course, therefore, it cannot 
present a selection from the preacher’s best sermons alone. He 
has sacrificed to his great design the reputation which, if repu- 
tation had been his object, he might have gained by substituting 
for the least felicitous of these his most successful efforts on 
other themes, Thirty discourses, on kindred themes, cannot 
be all in the writer’s most finished manner ; to produce such 
they must be carefully culled from his happiest, on various 
themes. So that if we will have the benefit of unity in the 
volume, we must forego the gratification of seeing only the 
choicest productions of its author. We approve very cordially 
the preference given to the contents of this volume. ‘There is 
no monotony in the choice of subjects, and the diversity of 
merit in the discourses is not such as to leave any of them ina 
very uncomfortable inferiority. 

We have said this merely for the sake of suggesting a hint 
to those, who have been accustomed to listen to the preaching 
of Dr. Greenwood, and who may be disappointed at not meet- 
ing in print some favorite sermons which dwell in their mem- 
ories. There is another thought which always suggests itself 
to our own minds, when we attempt to judge, and when we lis- 
ten to judgments expressed by others, of published sermons. 
It is this, — that, from the nature of the case, it is extremely 
difficult to do them anything like fair justice. So small a part 
of the sermon can be brought. before us by the printed page, 
that our opinion is formed from an acquaintance wholly imper- 
fect. It was meant to be judged by the ear, and we judge it 
by the eye. If we leave out of view that it was designed to be 
spoken from a pulpit, as part of a religious service ; that its whole 
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idea, its course of thought, its style of expression, and everything 
which makes it, has been determined by that consideration ; 
and further, that all these, mn intention and effect, were connected 
with the voice, modulation, attitude, gesture, of the speaker, 
and the personal relations in which he stood to the hearers and 
the occasion ;—it will be seen that the paragraphs of the 
printed book, are but a small part of the sermon ; that the very 
essence and spirit, which made it what it was, which gave it all 
its charm, have been abstracted from it. The justest emblem 
of the published discourse of a gifted preacher is a tree or a 
fine landscape in winter ; where we see the bare outline, the 
general ‘form; but the canopy of green leaves, the garlands of 
flowers, the harmonies of color, the indescribable beauties of 
light and shade and motion, which give it soul and expression, 
are all wanting. We can say that there is a grove, and a 
meadow, and a rivulet, and distant mountains; but we cannot 
guess whether it be one of the scenes which Claude has copied 
to the admiration of the world, or some ordinary spot that no 
artist has looked at a second time. ‘The sermon that comes 
only to the eye, without the characteristic tone, the beaming 
look, the trembling lip, the discriminating emphasis, the au- 
dible soul of the speaking author, is little else than this disrob- 
ed landscape ; no competent judgment can be formed of its real 
beauty and power, and criticism becomes impertinent. If 
we would know what is the majesty of Handel’s Messiah, we 
do not try it on our flute, or even rest satisfied with the per- 
formance of some skilful pupil on a tolerable piano forte. We 
must have an organ, an orchestra, a loud-voiced choir, and an 
ample space. ‘I‘hen only can we Jearn what that divine work 
is. And then only can we learn what a given sermon is, when 
we are present to the very utterance of that sermon by him 
who spoke as well as wrote it, and know the very inflexions 
and pauses which contributed to make it his, and without which 
it might have been another’s. Hence he, that never heard the 
preacher, cannot well presume to judge of the sermon ; that is, 
not as passing an opinion on the preaching. Why do you say, 
that is poor and empty ? — you did not hear it, and you cannot 
tell how much thought and feeling were crowded into it, 
by the expressiveness of the speaker. And why do you 
laud the soundness of thought, and beauty of style of another? 
If you had been present at the delivery, you would have 
found that it fell heavy and ineffective on the audience, through 
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certain fatal deficiencies, which the machinery of the press 
does not exhibit, but which the pulpit betrayed. The press 
gives you but a part of the preaching. 

A preacher, then, who is judged by his printed volumes 
alone, is sure to be more or less misjudged. He can be but 
partially known. Whitefield was a powerful preacher ; but his 
published sermons do not inform us of it. Therefore, volumes 
of sermons are improper subjects of criticism, if the purpose be 
to describe and show forth the preaching, and not simply the 
logic or the style. Who can know Dr. Greenwood, the preach- 
er, by reading these discourses? That he thinks with clear- 
ness, and writes with grace, that he is a lover of pure and 
severe simplicity, that he is unostentatious, unartificial, whose 
earnestness glows and never flashes or storms, who melts by the 
gentle urgency of affection without vociferation or passion, and 
whose prose is musical as verse ; so much might be seen. But 
this is not to know him, as those know, or to see the attraction 
of his ministry, as those see, who can read these pages with his 
tones ringing in their ears, and the image of his thin form stand- 
ing up before them, while every fibre of their hearts is thrilling 
with the inexplicable influence of his sonorous cadences, sug- 
gesting a multitude of thoughts, sentiments, and emotions, which 
no printed page can suggest. 

We do not mean, therefore, to attempt any description or 
criticism of this volume. We only express our pleasure at its 
publication, and our confidence that it will be acceptable to 
those for whom it is designed, both through the attractiveness 
of its spirit, and the beauty of its diction. Many of the ser- 
mons are finished poems. ‘heir general character is that of 
serene and soothing gentleness, —calm in spirit, because strong 
in faith ; animated and joyous, because strong in hope, — which 
should belong to the ‘ son of consolation.” 

It would have been easy to have introduced some higher topics 
of philosophical discussion, and to have displayed profoundness 
and acuteness in reasoning, on some of the perplexing myste- 
ries connected with the dispensations of Providence. T'here 
are minds which covet such speculations, and who will esteem 
it a deficiency in the book, that it has declined to enter upon 
them, and has confined itself to views of life and truth, which 
are simple, and accessible to all. ‘The preacher has done as he 
should, since his purpose was usefulness. We know that the 
common are the most important; that in realities of trial and 
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grief the simple are the powerful views ; that then, novelty is 
distasteful, and metaphysical subtleties and ingenious specula- 
tions revolting. If he had sought the admiration of restless or 
worldly minds, he might have found it by flights over regions 
where few could follow him; but he would have gone where 
the Christian pulpit has no errand; he would have left the af- 
flicted unconsoled, for the* sake of gratification to those whom 
the gratification could not profit. A far nobler, as well as more 
appropriate task was it to fix attention upon the familiar, fun- 
damental, and essentially strengthening thoughts of Providence 
and Christianity, by the attractiveness of new illustrations, and 
a graceful and sympathizing address. ‘The best thing a preach- 
er can, in most cases, do for the benefit of his fellow men, is to 
describe to them things perfectly familiar, in such manner 
that they shall have a new perception of them. 

This is the task performed in the sermons before us. It is 
characteristic of the author’s preaching. And it is nosmall thing 
to be able to put the mind of the hearer or reader into the state of 
calmness and elevation, into which it is brought by representa- 
tions like these. He, who can do it well, accomplishes the er- 
rand of the stated preacher. ‘To him belongs the description 
given by Moses: “ His doctrine drops like the rain; his speech 
distils like the dew ; like the small rain upon the tender herb, 
and like the dew upon the grass.” Like his great Master and 
Pattern, he does not strive, nor cry, nor cause his voice to be 
heard in the street. It may be true that the violent, harsh, and 
vociferous ; that the metaphysical, philosophical, and mystical ; 
that the exclamatory, colloquial, dramatic, and even fantastic, 
shall sometimes have its appropriate place, and do good ser- 
vice to the church; but the calm, and affectionate, uniformly 
simple, and always grave, that always interests but rarely ex- 
cites, is more becoming the speech of dying men to dying men, 
and more persuasive to the multitude of needy souls. 

Of the subjects of these sermons, of which we have already 
said there is no want of variety, the writer thus speaks in his 
preface, — 


“ But while I have given my collection of discourses unity, 
by restricting it to this one object, I am conscious that I have at 
the same time exposed it to the charge of containing repetitions, 
not of thought only, but of phrase. Repetitions, doubtless, 
there are; but I know not how they could easily have been 
avoided, and I trust they will not prove tiresome. ‘The discour- 
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ses were written separately, at distant intervals, and with no 
idea, at the time, that they would ever be brought together. 
Moreover, the great sources of consolation are but few, and re- 
main the same from year to year and age to age; because they 
are sufficient for their end, and for our condition. Not being 
able to avoid repetition entirely, I have, however, obviated the 
difficulty as far as possible, by introducing a large variety of 
topics within the prescribed limits; the end being always that 
of consolation.’” — pp. vi., vii. 


We accordingly observe that many of them treat but indi- 
rectly on consolation. ‘I'hey are engaged not in expressly ap- 
plying the truths or motives of religious solace ; but in laying 
the foundation for them, and confirming a faith in their reality 
and strength, so that they shall be ready for application when- 
ever the necessity may arrive. Such, for example, are the dis- 
courses on the Being, Power, Incomprehensibility, and Guar- 


dianship of God, and the folly of Atheism. ‘These are funda- 


mental and preliminary truths. One is not prepared to receive 
Christian consolation, until these are fixed deeply and impreg- 
nably in the soul ; for it is in the attributes and relations of the 
Deity, that all confidence, peace, and hope reside Let us 
present one extract, as a specimen of the tone in which these 


sermons are conceived and written. It is from the discourse 
‘God All-Powerful.” 


‘“* But whose power is it? for we perceive not only power, but 
designing power. Where did it come from? for when we look 
on the great streams, we inquire for their source. Who can go 
out in the hushed and serious time of night, and raise his regards 
to the spangled firmament, with the knowledge that each point 
of light there is a ponderous world, steadfast in itself and in its 
relations to the great whole; and that those of them which are 
moving, are moving with a velocity which confounds thought, 
and yet with a certainty of revolution which can be calculated 
to a second; who, when the winds are abroad, making the 
ocean to rage mightily, can view the tumult from the shore, con- 
scious of his own safety, and that bounds are appointed to the 
threatening waves, which they cannot pass; who can observe 
the travelling clouds pouring out their showers as they are néed- 
ed upon the grateful earth ; who can mark the seasons as they 
come round in punctual and yet ever-varying return; — who 
can see and understand such things, and refuse entrance to the 
conviction, that they were intended; that there is a purpose at 
work in them and over them; that these operations are directed 
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by some intelligent existence ; that there is some controlling and 
designing being to whom all this power belongs ? 

““* It belongs to the things themselves,’ is the discordant cry 
of a few, and happily but of a few. ‘The power is in the ma- 
chine itself. The universe is god, its own god. Why pretend 
to look further than you can see? Use your senses, which are 
the only means of knowledge. Be not superstitious, and con- 
cern not yourself about a being who does not exist, because the 
senses do not apprehend him.’ Well then, I will use my senses, 
since that is the word. I will go to them obsequiously, and im- 
plore them to let me know where the intelligence is, whose de- 
signs are everywhere around me. They can tell me nothing. 
I look, and I see nothing, I hearken, and I hear nothing, I reach 
forth my hands, and I feel nothing, in the whole congregation 
of material existences, which appears to meto possess mind and 
intelligence of itself. In the clods beneath me I perceive no 
self-governing wisdom; in the stars above me I perceive no spirit 
of order; in the waves of ocean [ am apprized of no ruling 
mind. I see, I hear, I feel nothing in matter, like a planning, 
organizing, directing principle; and that is the very reason why 
I believe that there is such a principle, or Being, separate from 
matter, and superior to it. For one thing I do perceive, and 
that is design ; of one thing I am certain, and that is, that there 
is somewhere a mind intently at work; the proofs of intention 
are too plain to be mistaken; and therefore when I use my 
senses, as I am requested to do, and receive no information 
from them that matter.can rule itself, I form the direct conclu- 
sion from this silence and negative evidence of my senses, that 
there is a Being, a Supreme Being who rules it; for sureI am 
that it is ruled. I will not be so superstitious, therefore, as to 
believe in the contradictiop of an unintelligent system acting of 
itself intelligently. I am advised not to be credulous. I will 
not be. I will admit nothing but on fair proof. Because my 
senses show me no visible, audible, tangible intelligence, I shall 
not therefore believe that there is no intelligence, but the very 
reverse, that there is one; one whom the senses cannot show 
me, one whom | cannot see, nor hear, nor feel, except in the 
wise and beautiful order of the universe, and in the beatings of 
my heart; one who is indivisible, inaudible, intangible, but to 
the eye of my mind, and the ear of my spirit, and the demon- 
strations of my reason. In following my senses, therefore, | am 
brought to my God; because they show me design, and cannot 
show me the designer. Now it is that the dumb works of na- 
ture break their silence, and utter speech of their Creator, and 
of mine. Now it is that the mountains echo to the sea, and 
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earth repeats to heaven, the holy name of Him who ordains 
their order and rules their motions, Now it is that their voice 
becomes the voice of God himself, proclaiming and reiterating 
his divine supremacy. ‘God hath spoken once ; twice have I 
heard this ; that power belongeth unto God.’ ’’ — pp. 26 — 29. 


Of a similar class with the discourses, just referred to are 
those which relate to the evidences of the Christian Faith, and 
the history and character of the Saviour. These, too, without 
directly addressing topics of consolation to the afflicted, are em- 
ployed to teach truth and excite sentiments, which prepare the 
way for their efficacious reception, by filling the soul with a steady 
faith and holy love. Let the power and loveliness of Christ be 
appreciated, and the mind is in a state to be strengthened and 
soothed by those spiritual truths, from which all satisfying solace 
and sound tranquillity must flow. ‘ Nothing without Christ ;” 
“The Perpetuity of Christ’s Kingdom ;” “ The Crown of 
Thorns ;”” are among those which belong to this class. How 
surely do contemplations on the Master, under relations like 
these, tend to impart a calmness and tenderness favorable to 
the influence of the great words of religious comfort. We 
must cull a specimen hence also. We take it from the sermon 
entitled “ Nothing without Christ.” 


‘* But this is only the first and most general view of our de- 
pendence. When we turn to an examination of ourselves and 
our religious state in direct and immediate relation with the 
Saviour, it is then that the conviction is most forcibly impressed 
upon us, that we can do nothing without him. We arrive at 
our most intimate, consoling, and elevating knowledge of God 
the Father, through his Son Jesus Christ. We acquire our 
simplest, clearest, kindest, and most practical views of duty, 
from him and his life. We learn from him distinctly, what is 
the acceptable worship and service which man is required to 
render to his Maker. We know through him and his resurrec- 
tion, what we could not otherwise have known, whatever we 
might have hoped, that we are immortal, that we shall live after 
death and forever. By him we are brought into connexion with 
that bright community of angels and sainted spirits, whose 
voices we hear on earth by faith, cheering us in our journey, 
and inviting us to the enjoyment of their society and his own, 
everlastingly in heaven. While we continue with him, studying 
his life, meditating on his image, listening to his words, imbib- 
ing his spirit, we are possessed with all this knowledge, faith, 
and power; but away from him and without him, where is it to 
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be found, and what can we do? I confess I know not. If I 
could dismantle my own heart of all traces and memorials of 
the Saviour, I know that I should be startled at its emptiness 
and desolation, and finding in it but little to repair the melan- 
choly loss, be forced to weep in despair over the ruin I had 
made. And as empty and solitary as my heart should | find 
the domains of ancient philosophy and religion. What should 
I get there but evil mixed up with good, hope glimmering 
through darkness, and doubt enfeebling all conclusions?) Whom 
should I discover there, among the best and greatest, who could 
give to my soul that divine security, that heavenly rest which is 
so freely offered by Christ, or who could reflect upon my soul 
that image of purity and holiness, which is revealed in the per- 
son of Christ? Every system and treatise into which I might 
look, every face to which I might turn, would seem to ask me 
in wonder why I came to them for that divine authority, purity, 
and beauty which they lived too early to see, and for that light 
beyond the grave which they were searching for so anxiously 
themselves. 

“‘ Christ is my companion and guide in the path of my mortal 
life, through all difficulty and danger, always ready and efficient 
with his counsel, sympathy, and assistance. Am | in doubt con- 
cerning some question of duty, some rule of conscience? I 
have only to refer to his word, or his example, and my course is 
plain. Am | in peril from some lurking and besetting tempta- 
tion, almost irresistible from the appeals which it makes to my 
weaker nature? One glance at his pure countenance, one 
touch of his invigorating hand, and I am my better self again, 
and have strength to spurn the assaulter away. Have I neg- 
lected to seek my helper in season? have I wandered. from the 
right way? and dol at length see and deplore my fault, con- 
fused and ashamed? I hear his voice, not repelling me by harsh 
accents, but gently accepting my repentance, and inviting my 
return. Is my heart deeply pierced by disappointment or any 
grievous sorrow? or is my flesh troubled by racking pain? I 
look to the man of sorrows, to the suffering Lamb of God, to 
his bleeding temples, to.his agonizing cross; and his wounds 
are the healing of mine. Dol stand by the bedside of a de- 
parting friend, feeling that | am wretched, and that when the 
final breath is breathed I shall be more wretched still, but striv- 
ing to restrain my tears, in the fear of disturbing the last mo- 
ments of one I love? Christ is with me where | stand, assur- 
ing me that my friend will not die, but only sleep, and that I 
shall meet him again, and be parted from him no more. I bless 
the sacred accents, and my tears gather silently, and my bosom 
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is calmed. And so when I come myself to the brink of the 
river, Christ will be with me then, who has been with me al- 
ways, and the warmth of his dear and glorious presence will 
dispel the chilly vapors, and he will lead me safely through, 
What then could I do without him? How can I live, how can 
1 die without him ? 

** Master! to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eter- 
nal life. Thou hast said we can do nothing without thee. Son 
of God, it is true! Saviour of men, it is true! Thou art the 
vine, we are the branches. Our spiritual life is nourished and 
invigorated from thee; and if we bear fruit, it is because we 
abide in thee, and still receive the vital streams which flow from 
thee alone.”’ — pp. 148 — 152. 


“The Crown of Thorns,” is the subject of a very charac- 
teristic sermon, in which the preacher, looking with a poet’s 
eye, and speaking with a poet’s sensibility, spreads out the sen- 
timents which belong to the contemplation of that mock royal- 
ty, and thus calls up the emotions of admiration, trust, and love, 
with which a believer’s heart should glow. ‘What other 
crown,” he asks, “would we wish to see upon his brow ? 
Among all the wreaths and diadems which have been fash- 
ioned by human love, admiration, or servility, or assumed by 
human pride or power, which would we select as worthy to be 
bound on the Messiah’s head?” Not the crown of flowers, 
which belongs to the festival; not the crown of monarchs, 
conquerors, heroes; No ; — 


“Take away the toys. Let them not come into this hallowed 
presence. ‘They would only show how dim and worthless they 
are, near to that unearthly majesty, and by the side of that crown 
of thorns. Take away the laurel wreath — it is stained with 
human blood. There is blood too upon the thorns — but it is 
the Saviour’s own. It is his own blood which‘he now begins to 
shed for the liberty and the happiness of his brethren, and not 
the blood of his brethren, poured out after the manner of con- 
querors, for his own aggrandizement. It is his own blood, drop- 
ping down, not for dominion or fame, but for truth, and peace, 
and virtue. He fought; but not with carnal weapons, and not 
to enslave the bodies of men, but to emancipate their minds, 
and to redeem their souls. He fought; not at the instigation of 
the lusts of the flesh, and in obedience to them, but undaunted- 
ly and perseveringly against them. He conquered; but not to 
increase the power of death, but to weaken and destroy it, to 
overthrow the hosts of darkness, to burst the bonds of sin and 
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the grave. In this warfare he endured hardship, hunger, and 
thirst, pain, reproach, and contradiction. Humility, patience, 
meekness, long-suffering, forgiveness, it was by these that the 
battle was fought and won’ ‘T'ake the laurel wreath away. It 
tells not of struggles and victories like these. ‘The bare and 
rugged thorns are a more expressive and befitting crown for him 
who loved us and gave himself for us, and by his death destroy- 
ed death. Neither bring the gemmed diadems of royalty in- 
stead. ‘They have been too much degraded and soiled by the 
hands which have usurped them, and the heads on which they 
have descended. ‘They have clasped brains which were on fire 
with mad ambition, or teeming with dark schemes of tyranny. 
They have sat idly on heads which were empty of thought, or 
only thinking of some selfish indulgence; careless of others’ 
wants, and studious only to create or gratify their own. Why 
should they be brought here? At best they signify but a partial, 
fluctuating, and temporary authority, however well improved and 
exercised, which human fancy and will may overturn, which a 
few hours may transfer, and which death will soon cover up in 
dust. Why then should they be brought here? Here isa king 
anointed directly from on high, with the unmeasured Spirit of 
God. Here is a ruler who rules over the spirits of men, and 
will rule forever; for his voice hath gone forth into all Jands, his 
words unto the ends of the world. Here is a monarch unto 
whom power has been committed, real, permanent power, over 
nature, over fear, and over time. And it is through suffering 
that he holds it; and in endurance and self-denial that he exer- 
cises it; not consulting his own will, but that of his Father, nor 
his own ease, but the welfare of all men, yea, of his enemies. 
Here he stands, in the hall of a Roman viceroy, who, with all 
his power, has weakly, and against his own wish and judgment, 
surrendered a just and innocent one to a furious multitude, and 
a bloody death. Here he stands, amid insulting cries and _fero- 
cious blows, supreme and kingly in suffering love ; bound, and 
yet the only free one there ; a prisoner, condemned to the cross, 
and yet redeeming countless spirits from captivity and death, 
through the grace of his righteousness, and the royal might of 
his overcoming fortitude. Compare his crown of thorns with 
Pilate’s royal cincture — and say which is the truest emblem of 
dominion, majesty, and victory. Is there not in every firm- 
set, pointed thorn, more self-conquest, more spiritual might, 
more endurance, and more victory, than ever glittered within the 
compass of a diadem? ‘That twisted bramble is the true crown. 
Displace it not from the head of the conqueror of death, the re- 
deemer of men, and the king of Israel.” — pp. 209-212. 
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Several other discourses are of a similar poetical structure 
and expression; as for example, “ Voices from Heaven,” 
“Lessons of Autumn,” “ Peaceful Sleep,” “Offices of Mem- 
ory.” Another class of subjects leading more or less indirectly 
to consolation, through the state of mind which they induce, 
contains such as the following, among others : — “ Dwelling in 
the Temple ; The Good Revealed ; “Walking by Faith ; Les- 
sons of Autumn ; Peaceful Sleep ; ; ’ Christ our Fellow Suffer- 
er; Christ with us at Evening.” 


The sermons directly and immediately consolatory have titles 
such as these ; ‘‘ Death an Appointment ; ‘The Time of Death ; 
The House of Mourning ; Consolations of Religion ; Blessing 
God in Bereavement ; Recognition of Friends.” We take a 
passage from “ Consolations of Religion.” 


** And this is, in fact, the essence of the doctrine of grace ; 
the doctrine that God is with us and within us, and always 
ready, not, however, interfering with our liberty, to assist and 
guide us; to suggest to us those thoughts of purity and virtue, 
which are powerful, like spells, to drive away the dark spirits of 
sin and despair ; to inspire us with strength in the hour of weak- 
ness, and fortitude in the time of distress, and to shed light 
through the intricate and gloomy passes of our earthly pilgrim- 
age. What can be more consolatory than to believe, as Christ- 
tianity would have us believe, that the infinite and eternal God 
takes this direct interest in our happiness, and that he is, in re- 
ality, watching over us and in us, every moment, to mark how 
we improve the merciful intentions of his discipline, and to aid 
every good disposition which we may manifest, and every good 
resolution which we may form? Can that spirit yield, or yield 
long, before any shock of misfortune, which realizes its intimate 
union with the Father of spirits? Can that soul remain without 
comfort in any affliction, which hears within itself the still small 
voice of God, whispering compassion and peace? Can it sink 
in the stormy waters, when it may call upon its Lord? Can he 
murmur, who can pray? Can the children of the bridechamber 
mourn, when the bridegroom is with them? When God com- 
munes with us, and we with God, does not an elevation, a calm 
dignity, a holy reliance follow that communion, which no grief 
can disturb? Is. it fit that the friend and companion of the Al- 
mighty should be dismayed ‘at outward and temporary ills? Is it 
possible that he should? Is it not comfort enough to an humble 
and contrite and sorrowing heart, that the Holy Spirit dwells in 
it as in atemple? Shall the voice of complaint, shall an accent 
of distrust, be heard in that consecrated place? Shall fear and 
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despondence appear before that gracious presence? None of 
these things can be. The Spirit of God is even now, as once 
at the holiest of baptisms, in the form of a dove. It sheds divine 
peace in every receiving bosom. It broods over the confused 
elements of the agitated mind, till darkness becomes light, and 
chaos is transformed into order and beauty.” — pp. 114, 115. 


Our readers will be glad to see a few other characteristic 
passages. Here is one from ‘ Lessons of Autumn.” 


‘‘ The very grass itself as it withers, and the flower as it fades, 
seem to express such a trust, in their humble manner, and to 
inculcate it on their withering and fading human brethren. How 
quietly ‘the grass withers! How submissively the flower bows its 
head on its stalk; how sweetly it exhales its last odors; how 
peacefully it fades! — Nature dies gently. — Listen! Do you 
hear any discordances in her parting sighs? ‘They are all har- 
monious ;— as musical, though with a different character, as 
the melodies of spring. You may be affected with sadness as 
you listen, but it is a sadness which soothes and softens, not dis- 
turbs and terrifies. I can sympathize with the man who relieves 
his full heart by weeping amidst the autumnal emblems of human 
dissolution ; but I must only wonder at him if he weeps tears of 
anguish or despair. I could not weep so, surrounded by such 
mild and uncomplaining monitors. I perceive that the honors of 
the forest are resigned without a struggle. Wherever | turn, all 
is acquiescence. ‘There is no questioning the will of Heaven. 
There are no cries when the leaves part from their stems, and 
sink to the ground. How can I do violence to the spirit of sub- 
mission and trust which is diffused about me? It rebukes my 
misgivings, if I have indulged any; it silences my repinings, if 
unthinkingly I have uttered any; it steals into and hushes my 
heart. Why should we not receive the lessons which nature is, 
even though unconsciously, teaching us? Why should we break 
the general peace? Let us trust in the word of God, though it 
sends forth the decree, ‘ Return, ye children of men!’ Frail, 
fading, perishing, — what are we without trust? The support 
of the soul is trust in God, trust in the eternal, undecaying word 
of God. i 

‘« And in nature’s decline at this season, it may be observed 
further, there is not only the expression of quiet submission, but 
of hope and joy — such joy as they should feel, who, though in 
extremity, know that the word of the Lord endures forever. 
There are no richer hues than those of autumn. ‘Though the 
leaves wither, shrivel, and turn to darkness and dust, they wear 
their brightest colors just before they die. The trees are not 
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clothed in mourning, but in triumphal robes; in scarlet and 
gold, like kings. Do they not prefigure the deep and solemn 
joy which may invest and imbue the soul, the trusting soul, in 
the prospect of the last change? The trees cannot anticipate 
the new dress which they shall put on, when the warm influ- 
ences of spring return the sap into their branches; but man 
may contemplate the season when ‘ mortality shall be swalloged 
up of life ;’ the season not only of restoration, as to nature, but 
of inconceivable addition; the time when a new earth shall 
be under him, and new heavens over him, and glories, of which 
he cannot now form any distinct conception, shall clothe the 
spirits of the redeemed.” — pp. 281 — 283. 


Again, “ Remembrance of the Righteous.” 


‘“‘ But these are far from being all who are remembered. Each 
circle of friends, each separate family has a memory; and the 
forms, which are retained by it, are, of all others, the most dis- 
tinct, the most vivid, and the most dear. What numbers, what 
numbers are they, of whom the world has never heard, and 
never will hear, but who live forever in the bosoms of kindred. 
Beneath every domestic roof, there are more than are counted 
by the stranger. Spirits are there, whom he does not see, but 
who are never far from the eyes of the household. He does not 
see the sprightly child, who once was there in mortal health and 
beauty ; but the child is yet there in spiritual presence, before 
the vision of father and mother, and wherever they may go, will 
go with them. He does not see the venerable form which once 
sat there in placid love and dignity ; but it has not departed from 
that house; son and daughter behold it; it looks on them with 
wonted kindness, and speaks to them still the words of counsel. 
He does not see the devoted wife, whom once he might have 
seen there, the presiding spirit of order, and comfort, and peace, 
ruling her children with gentleness and discretion, and causing 
her husband to realize what a refuge, and sanctuary, and heaven- 
on-earth is home; but from that home she has not wholly de- 
parted, nor will ever depart, for her remembrance is there per- 
petually. Though the body has been borne for the last time 
from its doors, her spirit remains in its influence over the affec- 
tions and deportment of the living. To them she utters her 
voice, and by them she is heard; and the husband is not wholly 
alone, and the tender minds of the children are moulded insen- 
sibly by the very name of her who watched over their infancy. 
There is something of this in every house, which love and virtue 
entitle to the name of home; in every family where mortality 
has taught the lessons of immortal faith and hopé. Steps are on 
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the stair, but not for common ears; and familiar places and ob- 
jects restore familiar smiles, and tears, and acts of goodness, 
which are seen by memory alone. 

‘‘ Who shall enumerate the blessed multitude of those, who, 
dead to all on earth beside, live always in the hearts of those 
who knew them and loved them. ‘The body may be far distant, 
but the spirit is brought near by remembrance, and dwells ever 
at home. ‘lhe mortal remains of a friend may be covered by a 
foreign soil, and strange and heedless feet may tread on the spot 
where they lie; but the soul returns to its own country, and 
communes with its own kindred. ‘That which was corruptible 
may have béen committed to the deep, and the track of the 
receding vessel be the only path to the place of its sepulture ; 
but the waves cannot roll over the uplifted and imperishable 
spirit.”’ — pp. 136 — 138. 


Once more, “ Offices of Memory.” 


** Who will say that they have never committed sin, and there- 
fore cannot be annoyed by its remembrance? If there be any 
such, they must be answered in the words of St. John, ‘If we 
say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in us.’ It cannot be true that we have no sin. The most 
obstinate self-deception alone could induce us to maintain an 
assertion so easily refuted, and so contrary to all experience. 
What! Have we never wasted our time; never abused our fac- 
ulties and privileges ; never disobeyed, with the full knowledge of 
the wrong, a commandment of God? Have we never raised 
expectations, and then idly or intentionally neglected to satisfy 
them, thereby causing disappointment and pain? Have we 
never failed to state the clear and open truth, through fear, or 
pride, or some other motive worse even than those? Have we 
never detained what was not rightfully our own; never taken an 
unfair advantage of our neighbor; never perverted the power 
of authority or love which has been placed in our hands, so that 
instead of a refuge, it became a torment? Have we been guilty 
of no sacret faults or crimes ?— But I will ask no more ques- 
tions of this nature. Surely we have sinned and done wickedly. 
Let us not aggravate our offences by denying that we have of- 
fended; but when memory repeats to our hearts the history of 
our misdeeds, let us receive the rebuke patiently, nay, even rev- 
erently, that we may be profited, perhaps saved. * * * 

“« But have we repented of sin, and felt that we have been for- 
given? Even then let memory come and tell again the history 
of error and disobedience. The recital will remind us of our 
frailty, convince us of our sinfulness; and we shall thus be put 
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upon our guard against future acts of folly and rebellion. A 
shield will be given us against impending danger; a motive to 
increased precaution and vigilance. Beacon lights will gleam 
out from the past, to guide our present course, and warn us of 
the old and sunken perils. In times of excitement, of delusion, of 
trial, when the enemies of our virtue and constancy are out upon 
us with their forces, and we waver in the conflict, happy will it 
be for us then, if the memery of former guilt rise up and inter- 
pose itself between us and them, point to the melancholy conse- 
quences of defeat, and stimulate us to the victory. Good reason 
we shall have to render thanks to God, and ascribe to him the 
power and the praise, crying, ‘ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 
but to thy name give the glory.’ ’”’ — pp, 308-311. 


We have endeavored in a hasty survey, to give some idea 
of the general contents and character of this volume; es- 
teeming the best recommendation of a good book to be its 
introduction to the knowledge of those whom we desire to read 
it, rather than a mere description. Here then we leave it. 
May it give the pleasure which it ought, and do the good for 
which it is designed. 


H. W., JR. 
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Eight Years in Persia. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


, 


A Residence of Eight Years in Persia, among the Nestorian 
Christians ; with notices of Muhammedans: by Rev. Justin 
Perkins; with a Map and 27 Plates. Andover: Allen, Mor- 
rill & Wardwell. 1843. 8vo. pp. 512. 


Or this large and imposing volume, of more than five hundred 
pages, we cannot pretend, within any limits now at our com- 
mand to give a full and sitisfactory account. We have not been 
able to read it with such attention, as to feel competent to decide 
very confidently either upon the merits of the book, or upon the 
manner in which the author and his fellow laborers discharged 
their duties as Christian missionaries, and fulfilled the just ex- 
pectations of those who commissioned them. Nevertheless we 
have read it with sufficient attention to perceive, that the work 
contains a large amount of valuable information about a coun- 
try, with which we are little familiar, about manners and modes 
of life always interesting from their relation to those of the an- 
cient inhabitants of Asia, and concerning the Nestorian Chris- 
tians, a small remnant of those who, in the 5th century, follow- 
ed into banishment the excommunicated bishop of Constantino- 
ple. It would give us pleasure to watch the course of action 
adopted by the missionaries to note their methods and state their 
results, and this we may do at another time. At present the 
pleasure of the reader will be better consulted, and his profit 
also, by gleaning from these ample pages a little of the infor- 
mation which the author of the work has been eight years in 
accumulating. 

The seat or field of the mission lay in the northwest part of 
modern Persia, between the Black and the southern end of the 
Caspian seas, but much nearer the latter. The station was first 
for a short time at Tabreez, but permanently afterwards at 
Oroomiah, a city on the shore of a lake of the same name. Of 
the situation, aspect of the country, population, &c., let the 
author speak. 


“The district of Oréomiah consists of a magnificent plain, situated 
at the eastern base of the Koordish mountains, and extending from them 
to the beautiful lake of the same name. The lake of Orédomiah is about 
eighty miles in length and thirty in breadth, lying in direction a, little 
to the west of north and east of south. Its waters are very salt, per- 
haps as much so as the waters of the Dead Sea. No fish are found in 
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it; but fowl, particularly the duck and flamingo, frequent it in great 
numbers. The plain of Oréomiah is about forty miles in length, lying 
upon the central section of the lake, and in its broadest part, is about 
twenty miles wide. Imposing branches of the Koordish mountains 
sweep down quite to the waters of the lake, at the extremities of the 
plain, enclosing it like a vast amphitheatre. This great plain, with the 
adjacent declivities of the mountains, comprising an area of about six 
hundred square miles, contains at least three hundred and thirty vil- 
lages. It is amply watered by three considerable rivers, (i. e. consider- 
able, for Persia, each being from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
feet wide,) besides many smaller streams. Its soil is extremely fertile, 
and is all under high cultivation. Its staple productions are wheat, 
rice, cotton, tobacco, and the vine. It also abounds in a great variety 
of fruits. Besides its ten or twelve species of the grape, it yields 
cherries, apricots, apples, pears, quinces, peaches, plums, melons, nuts, 
etc. in most ample abundance. And such is the number of orchards 
and trees, planted along ‘the water courses, on all parts of the plain, 
as to give much of it the appearance of American forests. 

“ About twelve miles back from the lake and about two miles from 
the mountains, is the city of Oréomiah. It is the ancient Thebarma, 
the birth-place, as tradition says, of Zoroaster, the founder of the ancient 
sect of fire-worshippers; a tradition which is rendered, perhaps, the 
more credible, from the fact, that there are, on different parts of the 
plain, several artificial mounds, each covering an area of an acre or 
more, and rising to a height of fifty or seventy feet, which seem to be 
vast piles of ashes, that accumulated during the lapse of centuries, 
under the ‘ perpetual fires,’ before which they paid their adoration. 
This is the explanation which the native inhabitants give of these mon- 
uments ; and | see no particular reason to question its accuracy. The 
city contains about twenty-five thousand inhabitants. It is nearly four 
miles in circumference. Like other cities of Persia, it is surrounded 
by a mud-wall and a ditch; and most of its houses are built of unburnt 
brick. Its markets are good, for this country; its streets are wider 
than are common, in Eastern cities; and it has a very agreeable air of 
— from the great number of shade-trees, interspersed among the 

ouses. 

“From elevations back of the city, the beholder, as he looks down 
upon the gardens directly below him, — and then, upon the city, half 
buried in shrubbery, —and next, over the vast plain, studded with its 
hundreds of villages, verdant with thousands of orchards and hedges of 
poplars, willows, and sycamores, upon the streams, and gleaming with 
almost illimitable fields, waving a golden harvest, — and farther still, 
upon the azure bosom of the placid lake, beaming and sparkling like 
an immense mirror, under the brilliancy of the pure Persian sky, — and 
finally, upon the blue mountains, far in the distance beyond the lake, 
—one of the loveliest and grandest specimens of natural scenery is 
spread out before him, that was ever presented to the eye of man. 
* * * * Not more than six hundred Nestorians reside in the city of 
Ordéomiah. They are principally in a compact position, adjacent to 
which the premises of our mission are situated. ‘There are about two 
thousand Jews in the city, and the remaining part of the population are 
Miuhammedans.” * * * 
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“'T’o the Christian scholar, the language and literature of the Nesto- 
rian Christians are objects of much interest. ‘Their ancient language 
is the Syriac,— by some supposed to have been the common language 
in Palestine in the days of Christ, and the same in which the Saviour 
himself conversed and preached, and probably not differing much from 
it. This language is still the literary language of the Nestorians. 
Their Books are nearly al] written in it. They conduct their episto- 
lary correspondence in it; and though a dead language, the best educa- 
ted of their clergy become able to converse in it with fluency. * * 
The vernacular language of the Nestorians is a modern dialect of the 
ancient Syriac, much barbarized by inversions, contractions, and abbre- 
viations, and by the introduction of a great number of Persian, Koor- 
dish, and Turkish words, each class prevailing respectively, in a par- 
ticular district, in proportion as it is situated near to the people using 
either of those languages. Though thus corrupted, however, as now 
spoken by the Nestorians, the body of the language comes directly 
from the venerable ancient Syriac, as clearly as the modern Greek 
comes from the ancient. It is a softer Janguave than the ancient Syr- 
jac, its guttural words being fewer, and its nouns even more extensively 
ending in open vowel sounds. The accent is almost invariably upon 
the penult syllable.” * * 

“The few books which the Nestorians possess, however, are objects 
of deep interest. Among them are found the whole of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, with the following exceptions, viz., the epistle of Jude, the second 
and third epistles of John, the second of Peter, and the Revelation; 
also, the account of the woman taken in adultery in John viii, and the 
much discussed passage in 1 John v. 7, none of which are found in any 
of their Ms. copies, or seem to have been known to them until intro- 
duced by us, in the printed editions of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society; i.e. the Peschito is the only version of the New Testament 
with which they seem ever to have been acquainted. They make no 
objection to these portions of the Scriptures, as introduced by us, but 
readily recognise and acknowledge them as canonieal. Their Scrip- 
tures are not found in one volume, but are usually in six, the division 
being as follows, viz.,1. The Pentateuch, copies of which are not so 
rare as some other portions. 2. The remaining books of the Old Test- 
ament as far as the Psalms, with the exception of the two books of 
Chronicles, copies, few. 3. The two books of Chronicles, copies of 
which are very rare. 4. The Psalms, copies comparatively numerous. 
5. The Prophets, copies rare. 6. The New Testament, copies more 
numerous than of any other portions except the Psalms. In the second 
book, in this list, occurs the apochryphal work, Ecclesiasticus, or the 
Wisdom of Sirach, and most of the other books of the apochrypha, as 
known to Europeans, are mentioned as existing in the mountains. The 
Nestorians have also, ina separate volume, a work purporting to be 
the Revelation of Paul, which is said to consist of communications of 
the ‘unutterable words, which,’ he tells us, ‘it is not lawful for 
man to utter,’ that he heard, when he was ‘caught up to the third 
heavens.’ ” — pp. 7-14. 


Mr. Perkins speaks of manuscripts of the Bible, whose claims 
to great antiquity one would desire to see learnedly investi- 
gated. 
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“ Among the books of the Nestorians are some very ancien manu- 
scripts. ‘There are copies of the New Testament, for instance, written, 
some on parchment and some on paper, which date back about six hun- 
dred years. Some of these are written in the Estrangelo, and some in 
the common Nestorian character. The very ancient copies of the 
Scriptures are regarded by the Nestorians with much veneration, and 
are used with great care. They are kept wrapped in successive enve- 
lopes, and when taken into the hands, are reverently kissed, as very 
hallowed treasures. In the village of Kéwsee, is a copy of the New 
Testament, which purports to be fifteen hundred years old. <A few of 
the first parchment leaves are gone, and their place is supplied by pa- 
per, on which that early date is recorded, with how much authority is 
uncertain. The rubrics, in most ancient copies, moreover, betray a later 
origin than tradition or their dates would claim for them. I triéd to 
borrow the revered copy here mentioned, to bring with me to America, 
as an object of interest; but the Miithammedan master of the village 
interposed, and forbade its being taken away, apprehending that some 
dire calamity would befal the inhabitants, should so sacred a deposit be 
removed from among them. And such is the reputation of its antiquity 
and sanctity, that Mihammedans, as well as Nestorians, are sometimes 
sworn upon that New Testament.” — p. 16. 


There are nine ecclesiastical orders among the Nestorians. 
Celibacy is required of all the Episcopal orders, and abstinence 
from animal food. ‘The bishops are supported by a small tax, 
but are poor, and live in the simplest manner. “ The religious 
belief and practices of the Nestorians are much more simple 
and scriptural than those of other oriental Christians. They 
have the deepest abhorrence of all image worship, auricular 
confession, the doctrine of purgatory, and many other corrupt 
dogmas and practices of the Papal, Greek, and Armenian 
churches ; while they cherish the highest reverence for the Holy 
Scriptures, and, in theory at least, exalt them far above all hu- 
man traditions. Their doctrinal tenets, so far as I have learned 
them, are, in general, quite clearly expressed and correct. On 
the momentous subject of the divinity of Christ, in relation to 
which the charge of heresy is so violently thrown upon them by 
the Papal and other oriental sects, their belief is orthodox and 
scriptural.” They are described also as charitable towards 
other sects of Christians. 

These facts are drawn from a general introduction to the 
work, in which is condensed much general information. Our 
remaining extracts shall be from the body of the work, after the 
missionaries were established in their quarters. To read the 
following paragraphs should bring a blush of shame upon the 
face of New England distillers and traders. They are in answer 
to inquiries propounded in letters from America. 


“¢T’o the several points on which you request information, I will 
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reply in the order in which you state them, What are the habits of the 
people with regard to temperance ? While I search in vain among the 
people around me for a single trait that ennobles my native country, 
one circumstance, which is characteristic alike of Persia and America, 
is almost daily thrust upon my view, viz. beastly intemperance. What 
are the principal means of intoxication? Among what classes und to 
what extent does that vice prevail? ‘The intoxicating article, most used 
here, is the wine of the country, which is almost as plentiful and cheap 
as the springs of water. Another article, considerably used, is arrak, 
(Asiatic brandy,) distilled from dried grapes, or from the residue after 
the wine is extracted. European liquors are also rolling in upon the 
country like a flood. Our missionary brethren, who have just arrived, 
were preceded but one week bya caravan, bearing among other poi- 
sons of the kind, eighteen barrels of New England rum! What an in- 
dignity cast upon the poor brutes even, that are made to plod their way 
over a journey of near seven hundred miles, crossing almost impassable 
mountains, and groaning beneath their almost intolerable burdens, 
which tend only to degrade the species that drive them incomparably 
below themselves! I see no other article of American manufacture, 
in the markets here, than New England rum. Can the enterprising of 
my country send to Mihammedan Persia no better commercial repre- 
sentative! Well may the American churches multiply their mission- 
aries to this country, if it were merely to repair the evils that are sown 
here by New England rum! I may say in general that intemperance 

revails among all classes in Persia. Many —a great many, of the 
Masarlens are intemperate ; and the Armenians are stil] more fearfully 
so. The Mihammedans too are becoming intemperate. Though their 
Prophet forbade the use of wine, and as he supposed, of all intoxicat- 
ing drinks, inasmuch as the art of distillation was then unknown, still 
multitudes in Persia, in the face of what they assert to be a divine pro- 
hibition, give themselves up to habitual intemperance. While they 
despise the Christian population, as they detest the dogs in the streets 
and the swine upon the mountains, they still shamefully wallow with 
these same nominal Christians in this filthiest of tieir vices, 

“¢The extent to which intemperance prevails, among the nominal 
Christians of this country, may be inferred from two or three facts. 
The Sabbath is particularly devoted to dissipation. The mummery of 
their religious forms is repeated at a very early hour in the morning, 
and the rest of the day is given up, by the mass, to festivity and carou- 
sal. During some of their numerous fasts, the more rigid part abstain 
from the use of wine. But in anticipation of the abstinence, and to 
make up for it, each fast is introduced and followed by a drunken 
revel. And such is the impression, which the intemperance of the nom- 
inal Christians makes upon the Mihammedan neighbors, that often 
when a Mihammedan is seen intoxicated, his countrymen tauntingly 
exclaim, that man has left Muhammed and has gone to Jesus ! 

“¢ Among the Mihammedans also, particularly among the higher 
classes, many of whom are becoming lax and skeptical in regard to the 
claims of their religion, intemperance prevails to an appalling extent. 
I sometimes see respectable merchants falling down in the streets, or 
reeling in the arms of their companions. Soon after Dr. Grant’s arrival, 
I accompanied him to the palace to introduce him to the governor of 
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this city. His Excellency was ill — broken down by hard drinking — 
and he requested the Dr. to do something for him. Dr. G. examined 
his case and made out a prescription, directing, that while taking the 
medicine, he should eat no stimulating food and drink no wine. The 
governor replied, I cannot go a day without my wine. This poor man 
Is young, amiable, and intelligent; but like numbers of his rank in 
Persia, is a self-immolated victim to the bloody shrine of Bacchus. 

“*¢ Is intemperance on the increase, or has it within a few years been 
diminished? The evil has of late rapidly increased in Persia, particu- 
larly since the importation of European liquors commenced. The Mi- 
hammedans make no virtue of moderate drinking. They regard it as 
the peculiar privilege of Christians, to drink alcohol, and think they 
live greatly below their privilege, if they fail to drink it to intoxica- 
tion. And whenever they themselves break over their scruples and 
fall into the use of intoxicating liquors at all, they act in full consist- 
ency With these principles. The rapid increase of intemperance among 
the Mihammedans is the consequence”” * * * 

“Still there is hope even for Persia. One of the most animating 
scenes that I have witnessed since my return to America, was the 
Washingtonian celebration, in May, 1842, in Boston. As I stood upon 
the beautiful common, and watched the vast procession, moving on 
with manly step to the martial airs, and read the various appropriate 
mottoes on their shining banners, a thrill of moral sublimity kindled in 
my bosom that I had seldom if ever experienced. I was saddened, 
however, when I thought of Persia in contrast; but again I was 
cheered ; for in that procession I saw a pledge, as I thought, that Bos- 
ton, at least, would inflict on Persia litthe more Mew England rum; 
and round the world the star of temperance moves.” — pp. 225 — 227, 


We select a scene truly oriental — a Nestorian marriage; it 
was in a neighboring village. 


“ We started about 9 o’clock in the morning, Mar Yohannan accom- 
panying us. The weather was mild and very fine, — almost like a 
morning of September in America, though the tops of the lower moun- 
tains were clad by a recent fall of snow. As we approached the 
village, a great concourse came out with trumpets and drums to escort 
us. Welcome, Welcome, echoing from the multitude of voices and min- 
gling with the rattle of their rude music made the whole region re- 
sound. And not the least agreeable circumstance was the frequent 
salutation of good morning, from numerous boys belonging to the Eng- 
lish school, which priest Abraham had opened in this, his native village. 
After passing half way round the village, in a crowd of men, women, 
and children, so dense as often completely to hedge up our horses’ way, 
we reached the house of the chief man, where the wedding was to be 
celebrated. The bridegroom, on the occasion, was his adopted son. A 
fat buffalo had just been knocked down before the door. When we 
entered the house, the bride stood like a veiled statue in the farther 
corner of a very large room, which was’‘soon filled to overflowing by 
the rushing multitude, — the bridegroom with red feathers in his cap 
among the rest, — who had been out to welcome our coming. 

“It is the practice of the Nestorians to have the marriage ceremony 
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performed in their churches and very early — commencing at least an 
hour before day — because the services are long, and the nuptial par- 
ties and all the ecclesiastics, who participate in the performance, are 
obliged to abstain from food, on the wedding day, until after the cere- 
mony. Bat in this instance, to gratify us, they had deferred the mar- 
riage till our arrival — 10 o’clock, A. M.—and instead of assembling 
in the church, they had for our better convenience prepared to perform 
the service at this dwelling. 

“ As the crowd drew up around as, in anticipation of the commence- 
ment of the ceremony, Mar Yohannan gave direction, that inasmuch 
as strangers were present, they should al] be careful to make much less 
noise than is usual on such occasions. Priest Abraham was the prin- 
cipal officiator, but was assisted by two other priests and several dea- 
cons of the village, who joined with him in reading the prayers and 
select portions of Scripture —such as the account of Abraham’s send- 
ing after Rebecca for his son Isaac, Jacob’s serving for Rachel, and all 
the other venerable scripture authorities that enter into their marriage 
service ; the whole of which would doubtless be more interesting, if 
not more instructive, were it not read in an unknown tongue. The 
bride retained her place veiled in the farther corner of the room about 
an hour, the bridegroom meanwhile standing near the officiating eccle- 
siastics. ‘They then arrived at a point where hands were to be joined, 
this being made known by the ecclesiastics who alone understood the 
service. Several women instantly caught hold of the still veiled bride 
and pulled her by main strength half across the room toward ber in- 
tended husband; and several men at the same time seized the bride- 
groom who was at first equally resolute in his modest resistance, but 
finally yielded and advanced toward the bride. A smart struggle en- 
sued in his efforts to secure her hand; but he at length succeeded, and 
both, with great apparent submission, then took a standing attitude 
near the officiating clergy. The regular routine of reading occupied 
another hour or more, when, first the bishops and after them the multi- 
tude — we of course among the rest — advanced and kissed the mar- 
ried pair. : 

“Tn the course of Mar Yohannan’s visit in America, a clergyman 
with whom we passed a Sabbath, had an application to marry a couple 
at his dwelling a few moments before the bell rung for a third meeting. 
He performed the cermony in our presence, with all due solemnity of 
course, but in a formula so comprehensive and brief that he occupied, 
besides his short prayer, I think only a minute and a half. The bishop, 
remembering the Nestorian marriage service, by way of contrast, hu- 
morously asked, ‘ Do you marry people on rail-roads too?’ I regretted 
that my esteemed ministerial brother had not — at least in that in- 
stance for the sake of the bishop — attached to his marriage formula a 
small quota of the length of which the Nestorians have so much to 
spare.” — pp. 234, 235. ; 

A marriage among the Persians is afterward described. 


**In the evening, we attended a Mihammedan wedding, to which 
we had received a repeated invitation. The bridegroom is the son 
of a Khan, very high in rank, who resides quite near us. We called 
at the door by which we had been accustomed to enter the Khan’s 
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mansion, but were informed that the house was filled with ladies, who 
had assembled there to celebrate the wedding; and we were directed 
to the next door —the house of the Khin’s brother. Persian females 
are not allowed to be present with males at weddings. The guest- 
chamber, to which we were conducted, is a splendid room, fifty feet 
long and twenty feet wide, elegantiy carpetted. Carpets, and the 
mangel, ( fire-pan,) in winter, are the only articles of furniture used by 
the nobility in Persia. Sitting upon the floor and eating with the fingers 
are economical customs. A row of Persian nobles sat shoulder to shoulder 
around the great hall. At the head, was Jenghair Khan, eldest son of 
the governor. As we entered the room, he rose and beckoned us to 
seats by himself. Thus seated, we had on one hand this son of the 
governor, a high Moollah, a Koordish Pasha from the region of Mes- 
opotamia, Khans, begs, sultans, and so on, in a descending order, down 
to the servants who stood around the door. On the other hand sat the 
chief Moollah of the province; next the commander of the troops of 
Ordomiah ; after him a younger son of the governor, and Khans, begs, 
etc., descending in gradation as described on the other side. The 
utmost precision is observed in being seated in company according te 
rank in Persia, an observance which imparts peculiar vividness in the 
injunction of Christ, ‘When thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, 
sit not down at the highest room, (place,) Jest a more honorable man 
than thou be bidden of him; and he that bade thee and him come and 
say to thee, give this man place; and thou begin with shame to take 
the lowest room.’ As we sat among these high Persian dignitaries — 
they, easy and graceful in their loose flowing robes —we, girded and 
constrained in our tight coats and pantaloons, with a feeling of naked- 
ness by the contrast, and tilted in the half sitting Persian posture upon 
our feet, which would soon have become clamorous enough in remon- 
strance, could they have uttered half what they felt; they, so fluent, 
bowing, and profuse in their compliments — and we, scarcely able to 
command expressions enough to acknowledge their civilities, and these 
only in the stammering, broken accents of a foreigner with but a smat- 
tering of their language, — it must be confessed, that we were in our 
own eyes, however we might appear in theirs, very small men. And, if 
I mistake not, many a foreigner in the east, experiences these feelings. 
They, however, with at least a show of real politeness, took no advan- 
tage of our embarrassing circumstances, but seemed to study to render 
themselves agreeable and us comfortable. 

“Our entertainment, prepared and served in Persian style, was rich 
but. perfectly plain. The liquors could not have offended a temperance 
agent in America. The principal one was sherbét — water sweetened 
with loaf sugar and flavored with some aromatic. ‘To the reproach of 
the Christian name, the Mihammedans are the most temperate class in 
Persia, the Koran forbidding the use of wine. At present, however, 
as has been remarked, intemperance is making terrible inroads among 
the followers of the False Prophet, as their reverence for their religion 
is diminishing ; and toa great extent, by foreign influence. It has not, 
however, yet acquired respectability enough among the Mihamme- 
dans to lead them to hazard the introduction of wine at a wedding. 
Will Christendom present to the Persians, as they relax their hold 
on the system of Miihammed, no better substitute, than the most fear- 
ful of her vices ? 
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“The fact of our being admitted to a Mihammedan wedding is so 
novel, that the reader will indulge me, in going a little more into detail, 
in relation to our entertainment. Soon after we were seated, upon the 
carpet, guil-aub, (rose-water,) was passed around in small china cruets 
and poured into the hands of each guest, with which he moistened and 
scented his beard. Next, water and napkins were carried around, 
that each might wash his hands in preparation for the meal. The 
Persians, like the Jews, except they wash oft, eat not. A cotton table- 
cloth, four feet wide, and long enough to extend around the great hall 
on all the sides except the one which is entered by the door, was 
spread upon the carpet; and the dishes, brought in upon circular cop- 
per waiters, perhaps three feet in diameter, were placed upon the cloth. 
A cluster of four or six individuals, as the case may be, eat in com- 
mon from the dishes upon a single waiter. The large wooden trays, or 
waiters, used by the Nestorians and the Mihammedan peasants, are 
employed, by the higher classes, for presenting sweet-meats, at public 
entertainments, but not for the dishes ata regular meal. Those used 
by the latter, are often six or eight feet long, elegantly wrought and 
neatly varnished. First came the sherbét, in cups like tea, sprinkled 
over with a delicious mucilaginous seed. Next was brought the prin- 
cipal meal, the main article of which was pilav* — boiled rice, (next 
to bread, the Persians’ staff of life,)— served up with baked lamb and 
fowls. For plates, we used the very thin large bread cakes of the 
country; and for knives and forks, our fingers, reclining on the left 
elbow and using only the right hand. At the close of the meal, water 
was passed around, and we again washed our hands. The conversation 
had all the while been lively, but dignified. The two high Moollahs 
now retired, from a sense of propriety, as it afterwards appeared, just 
as clergymen in America are accustomed to retire, before recreations, 
savoring of levity, are introduced. 

“ We also rose to retire with the Mihammedan ecclesiastics, but the 
ruler of the feast importuned us to stay a little longer, and to gratify 
his wishes and amuse our own Curiosity, we remained. ‘Music and 
dancing’ were soon introduced. The musicians were three in number, 
two using tambourines, and one, a rude violin. They played plaintive, 
oriental airs, and accompanied their instruments with their voices, in 
shrill, screeching tones, that to an American or European ear sound 





* This favorite oriental dish is difficult to describe, and yet more diffi- 
cult to imitate, though it is simply, cooked rice. The rice is first boiled, 
but in such a manner that the kernels are preserved whole, though fully 
swollen. The water is then poured off, after which the rice is further 
cooked with a plenty of butter; and if roast lamb or chickens constitute 
a part of the meal, these are laid upon the rice, which adds to its del- 
icate seasoning. Onions, of which the Persians are very fond, are some- 
times boiled or fried, and laid also upon the rice — the loiter in all cases 
forming the substratum and the essential part of the meal. I must be 
allowed honestly to testify my attachment to Pilav, though not particu- 
larly fond of rice as cooked in America. And I may | in general, that 
it is not, in my opinion, merely an acquired taste, which renders several 
oriental dishes as great favorites with Europeans and Americans, who 
reside in the East, as the dainties of their native countries. 
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most like the cries of distress. There was only a single dancer, but 
he a very nimble one, now whirling upon his heels with the velocity of 
a top, and anon leaping all over the room, assuming the most eccentric at- 
titudes and grimaces, and occasionally turning a summerset. This 
dancer is a Lesgi, by nation, from the south-eastern corner of the Cau- 
casus. Numbers of these people have from time immemorial strolled 
over these regions in the capacity of minstrels. The music and danc- 
ing continued about half an hour, at the close of which we retired. 
The main zest of an American wedding was wanting in this, viz. the 
presence of the married pair. Among the Persians, the nuptials are 
performed privately by the Moollahs, at the mosks. The wedding was 
grand and imposing, however, and vividly reminded us of the force of 
the parables of our Saviour, in which he represents the kingdom of 
heaven under the figure of an Eastern noble making a ‘ marriage for 
his son.’ ” — pp. 267 — 270: 


Funeral customs among the Nestorians and Mihammedans. 


“This forenoon, we attended his funeral [the son of a priest]. The 
Nestorians always bury their dead as speedily as practicable after de- 
cease. A large number were assembled in the church-yard, where the 
funeral service was read, which was simple, but solemn and impressive. 
One part in particular was very affecting, in which the bishop took his 
stand on the grave, after it was filled, and repeated, ‘ Farewell, my 
brother; thou hast departed from this to the other world; thou shalt 
suffer no harm nor loss ; Christ will raise thee up at the resurrection!’ 

“ After the funeral, priest Abraham, on my making some inquiries, rel- 
ative to their funeral service, proposed that we should translate it into 
the vernacular language, for the benefit of the people. The sugges- 
tion is a good one, though parts of it would need to be omitted, as it 
embraces prayers for the repose of the dead, to be recited at the grave 
three days after interment. That period is observed, in memory of the 
visitation of the Saviour’s tomb on the third day, by the pious women. 
On the seventh day after burial, the relatives of the deceased receive 
visits, and the males shave their heads, and al] wash and change their 
garments, as an emblem of the seventh period which is to be ushered in 
and gladdened by millennial rejoicings. For all their religious ob- 
servances the Nestorians can assign reasons, though many of them are 
singularly puerile. 

“¢Going to the grave and ‘weeping there,’ is even more common 
among the Mihammedans than among the native Christians, especially 
among the females. The great cemeteries around the city of Ordéo- 
miah are thronged, on some of their festival days, and more or less on 
other occasions, and present affecting scenes, not less in the thought- 
less levity of the mass, than in the dolorous lamentations of the few. 
I have frequently observed a circle of women, sitting on the ground, 
around a grave, in a cold winter’s day, and wailing most piteously over 
the dust of a departed friend.” — pp. 405, 406. 


On Persian schools we find the following. 


“T have nowhere described the native Persian schools and colleges. 
Of the common schools Malcolm remarks, ‘ Almost all the tradesmen 
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and many of the mechanics have received some education. There are 
schools in every town and city, in which the rudiments of Persian and 
Arabic are taught. The child who attends one of them, after learning 
the alphabet, is made, as a religious duty, to read the Koran in Arabic ; 
which he usually does, without understanding a word of it. He is next 
taught to read some fables in Persian, and to write a legible hand. Here 
his education commonly ends ; and unless he is led by his inclination 
to study, or his occupation requires that he should practise what he has 
learned, his lessons are soon forgotten. But this education, slight and 
superficial as it may seem, has the effect of changing the habits, and 
of introducing a degree of refinement among those who use it, un- 
known to their ruder countrymen. It is a grateful sight to witness 
the beautiful Persian children, boys and girls, with their satchels on 
their arms, going to school. They are, however, as Sir J. Malcolm 
further remarks, ‘often under the management of ignorant pedants.’ 
These pedagogues, who are usually from the lower classes of the 
Moollahs, or the candidates for that profession, sit in the school-room, 
writing lessons or letters, or copying books, upon the knee, while the 
scholars are scattered promiscuously on the rush-mat over the room, 
all reading aloud — each a different lesson — at the same time; the 
learners constantly swinging the body back and forth, as they sit upon 
the knees and feet, to keep from weariness, and the whole presenting a 
scene of singular confusion. The master, however, with his long rod 
always by his side —no despirer of Solomon’s counsel — deals out a 
bountiful quota of stripes for anything in his view approaching to ir- 
regularity; and the indomitables are not unfrequently bound to the 
small Fallék (whipping-pole) which is kept near for the purpose, and 
bastinadoed, though mere children. Imperfect as is their education, 
however, they do, as above suggested, acquire an ease and grace of 
manners, a propriety of deportment and polish of expression, which 
they carry with them through life. 

“ The highet Maddréssehs, or colleges, formerly so renowned in Persia, 
are at present, for the most part, in a low state—another proof of the 
waning tendency of Mihammedism. The edifices usually resemble 
the caravanser4is, in the apartments of which the students and profes- 
sors often reside. Most of them are in a dilapidated state, and present 
acheerless aspect. Arabic and Persian literature, and the Mihamme- 
dan law and religion are studied in them.” — pp. 436, 437. 


The volume is illustrated, but scarcely adorned, by numerous 
engravings. Costume is well enough represented; but the 
arms and hands of the figures are like those that have been con- 
tracted and distorted by palsy. 


The Christian Name and Christian Liberty : A Sermon preach- 
ed at the Church in Brattle Square, on Sunday, October 30, 
1842. By Samvuet K. Lornror. Boston, 1843. pp. 39. 


Tuts sermon was called forth by an anonymous note, request- 
ing the author “ to define his position and opinions as to two 
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points; First, as to the measure of faith that constitutes a man 
a Christian, that is, gives him a claim tothe Christian name 
and privileges ; Secondly, as to the principles of Christian lib- 
erty; What are they ? How to be applied?” 

We propose to give a cursory analysis of Mr. Lothrop’s an- 
swer to these questions, using his own words, where the neces- 
sary brevity of this notice will permit. 


‘** To determine what constitutes a man a Christian, we must 
determine what Christianity is. It is ‘a religion of facts,” — 
‘a positive and authoritative revelation.’ ‘The objection to 
placing Christianity on its historical foundation applies with 
equal force to all branches of human knowledge, even the most 
common and the most useful. All may not indeed be able to in- 
vestigate testimony and weigh authority ; but all can understand 
the character and validity of the kind of testimony and author- 
ity alleged, and the less informed may, in religious as well as 
in secular knowledge, take the minute details of proof as estab- 
lished by the general consent of those competent for their in- 
vestigation. But, were we to leave authority out of the question, 
and to make the ‘ moral sense’ the sole basis of faith, Chris- 
tianity is no less a religion of facts, and Christian faith neces- 
sarily implies and includes a belief in those facts. There is no 
such thing as separating the didactic and historical, the natural 
and supernatural, in the records of the Evangelists, without a 
result, which on the one hand outrages historic probability, and 
on the other shocks the moral sense. Make the attempt with 
the eleventh chapter of John’s Gospel, where the resurrection 
of Lazarus is described. ‘Say, if you can, where is the break 
in the story, the point of transition from truth to falsehood, 
from history to fiction.” In separating them, you make the 
scene at the sepulchre one, which could by no possibility have 
occurred, and degrade the majesty and sublimity of the Sa- 
viour’s mien and words into pretension and rhodomontade. 
Who then is a Christian as to his belief? He, who ‘ receives 
the Gospel as historically true.’ ” 


“ This,” says the author, “I conceive to be the broad and distinc- 
tive foundation of Christian faith. All who stand upon this founda- 
tion I am ready to acknowledge as Christians. Let their creed be 
what it may, if they go to the teachings of Christ, to the New Testa- 
ment as a record of facts, for authority and proof to establish and 
sustain that creed, I call them Christians, embraced among the disci- 
ples of Christ. More than this I am not disposed to demand, less than 
this I dare not concede as sufficient. If a man merely bow to Christ 
as an extraordinary religious genius, whose character, though distin- 
guished for its moral elevation and purity, was yet marked, he thinks, 


by some inconsistencies and imperfections, which, however, he is: 
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and many of the mechanics have received some education. There are 
schools in every town and city, in which the rudiments of Persian and 
Arabic are taught. The child who attends one of them, after learning 
the alphabet, is made, as a religious duty, to read the Koran in Arabic ; 
which he usually does, without understanding a word of it. He is next 
taught to read some fables in Persian, and to write a legible hand. Here 
his education commonly ends ; and unless he is led by his inclination 
to study, or his occupation requires that he should practise what he has 
learned, his lessons are soon forgotten. But this education, slight and 
superficial as it may seem, has the effect of changing the habits, and 
of introducing a degree of refinement among those who use it, un- 
known to their ruder countrymen. It is a grateful sight to witness 
the beautiful Persian children, boys and girls, with their satchels on 
their arms, going to school. They are, however, as Sir J. Malcolm 
further remarks, ‘often under the management of ignorant pedants.’ 
These pedagogues, who are usually from the lower classes of the 
Moollahs, or the candidates for that profession, sit in the school-room, 
writing lessons or letters, or copying books, upon the knee, while the 
scholars are scattered promiscuously on the rush-mat over the room, 
all reading aloud — each a different lesson — at the same time; the 
learners constantly swinging the body back and forth, as they sit upon 
the knees and feet, to keep from weariness, and the whole presenting a 
scene of singular confusion. The master, however, with his long rod 
always by his side —no despirer of Solomon’s counsel — deals out a 
bountiful quota of stripes for anything in his view approaching to ir- 
regularity; and the indomitables are not unfrequently bound to the 
small Fallék (whipping-pole) which is kept near for the purpose, and 
bastinadoed, though mere children. Imperfect as is their education, 
however, they do, as above suggested, acquire an ease and grace of 
manners, a propriety of deportment and polish of expression, which 
they carry with them through life. 

“ The highet Maddréssehs, or colleges, formerly so renowned in Persia, 
are at present, for the most part, in a low state — another proof of the 
waning tendency of Mihammedism. The edifices usually resemble 
the caravanserdis, in the apartments of which the students and profes- 
sors often reside. Most of them are in a dilapidated state, and present 
acheerless aspect. Arabic and Persian literature, and the Mihamme- 
dan law and religion are studied in them.” — pp. 436, 437. 


The volume is illustrated, but scarcely adorned, by numerous 
engravings. Costume is well enough represented; but the 
arms and hands of the figures are like those that have been con- 
tracted and distorted by palsy. 


The Christian Name and Christian Liberty : A Sermon preach- 
ed at the Church in Brattle Square, on Sunday, October 30, 
1842. By Samvuet K. Loruror. Boston, 1843. pp. 39. 


Tuts sermon was called forth by an anonymous note, request- 
ing the author “ to define his position and opinions as to two 
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points; First, as to the measure of faith that constitutes a man 
a Christian, that is, gives him a claim to the Christian name 
and privileges ; Secondly, as to the principles of Christian lib- 
erty; What are they ? How to be applied?” 

We propose to give a cursory analysis of Mr. Lothrop’s an- 
swer to these questions, using his own words, where the neces- 
sary brevity of this notice will permit. 


“To determine what constitutes a man a Christian, we must 
determine what Christianity is. It is ‘a religion of facts,’ — 
‘a positive and authoritative revelation.’ The objection to 
placing Christianity on its historical foundation applies with 
equal force to all branches of human knowledge, even the most 
common and the most useful. All may not indeed be able to in- 
vestigate testimony and weigh authority ; but all can understand 
the character and validity of the kind of testimony and author- 
ity alleged, and the less informed may, in religious as well as 
in secular knowledge, take the minute details of proof as estab- 
lished by the general consent of those competent for their in- 
vestigation. But, were we to leave authority out of the question, 
and to make the ‘ moral sense’ the sole basis of faith, Chris- 
tianity is no less a religion of facts, and Christian faith neces- 
sarily implies and includes a belief in those facts. There is no 
such thing as separating the didactic and historical, the natural 
and supernatural, in the records of the Evangelists, without a 
result, which on the one hand outrages historic probability, and 
on the other shocks the moral sense. Make the attempt with 
the eleventh chapter of John’s Gospel, where the resurrection 
of Lazarus is described. ‘Say, if you can, where is the break 
in the story, the point of transition from truth to falsehood, 
from history to fiction.’ In separating them, you make the 
scene at the sepulchre one, which could by no possibility have 
occurred, and degrade the majesty and sublimity of the Sa- 
viour’s mien and words into pretension and rhodomontade. 
Who then is a Christian as to his belief? He, who ‘ receives 
the Gospel as historically true.’ ” 


“ This,” says the author, “I conceive to be the broad and distinc- 
tive foundation of Christian faith. All who stand upon this founda- 
tion I am ready to acknowledge as Christians. Let their creed be 
what it may, if they go to the teachings of Christ, to the New Testa- 
ment as a record of facts, for authority and proof to establish and 
sustain that creed, I call them Christians, embraced among the disci- 
ples of Christ. More than this I am not disposed to demand, less than 
this I dare not concede as sufficient. If a man merely bow to Christ 
as an extraordinary religious genius, whose character, though distin- 
guished for its moral elevation and purity, was yet marked, he thinks, 


by some inconsistencies and imperfections, which, however, he is. 
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willing to overlook, as, considering the youth of the man, very venial 
errors, if he does not regard him as invested with any direct divine 
authority, as no more inspired than we all may be, if we will pay the 
price ; if he places Jesus Christ and the Scriptures upon the same plat- 
form with Plato and Socrates and their writings, and receives and 
approves his instructions simply because he thinks them pure and good, 
the best he finds; if this is the extent of his faith and acknowledg- 
ments, I am not prepared to give such latitude to the appellation of 
Christian, so to destroy all meaning and force in it, as to apply it to 
him. Christianity is either a direct divine revelation, or it is not. It 
is historically true, or historically false. If it be a divine revelation, 
historically true, it must be admitted to demand a more respectful ac- 
knowledgment, than simply that its system of ethics is pure and its 
author an extraordinary religious genius ; and if a man deem it histori- 
cally false, and no more directly a revelation than the teachings of all 
eminently gifted minds are a revelation, there seems to be neither 
reason nor propriety in his claiming to be, or wishing to be called a 
Christian believer.” — pp. 19, 20. 


With regard to the second question, there is a wide distinc- 
tion between religious and Christian liberty. Our civil insti- 
tutions concede, as they ought, to every individual ‘‘ the utmost 
liberty, compatible with public safety, to adopt and enjoy what 
religious faith he chooses.” But, while, in accordance with 
sound principles of religious liberty, no man is forced to bea 
Christian, or made to suffer for not being one, “ is there, or is 
there not, any line of demarkation between Christian believers 
and those who are not Christian believers?’’ If there is, where 
is the line to be drawn? Shall it be drawn, so as to entitle to the 
name and privileges of Christians all, who receive as truth the 
substance of what Christ taught, whether they believe or not the 
supernatural facts connected with his history? No; for a line 
thus drawn would involve manifest absurdities. Truth is eter- 
nal. ‘“‘ The substance of what Christ taught has been floating 
in men’s minds, apprehended with greater or less distinctness, 
held to with stronger or weaker faith, ever since man was 
created. We are not to look in a revelation for new truths, — 
truths that are absolutely and entirely novel to the human mind, 
never before thought of and inquired about.” On all the sub- 
jects of the Christian revelation, the truth has been received by 
many, who were ignorant of the name of Jesus, and by 
many, who have scornfully denied his name. A line drawn on 
the principle that “‘ the substance of faith is faith,” would em- 
brace ‘“‘the most noted deistical writers of the last three cen- 
turies,” would adorn them with a name which they despised, 
and ascribe to them a faith which they denied and opposed. 
Moreover, how are we to get at ‘‘ the substance ” of what Christ 
taught? He is his religion: He taught more by his life than 
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by his words; and the supernatural element runs through the 
whole tissue of his life. His life, therefore, as it stands in the 
records of the evangelists, is essential to the identification of the 
substance of his teachings,— it must ever be the standard of 
Christian belief; and to draw the “ line of demarkation ” with- 
out reference to it is to ‘“‘ overturn the foundations of faith.” 
“*The question, which is vital to Christianity, is whether the 
apostolic testimony be true or false, — whether God did, or did 
not, raise up Jesus of Nazareth, and send him to enlighten, 
bless, and save the world, as the Evangelists have testified. 
This is the vital question; here is the line of demarkation ; 
here is the grand foundation of Christianity.” 


“ My brief answer then to the question, what is Christian liberty ? 
is, it is liberty to be a Christian. It is liberty to go to the New Tes- 
tament as a genuine and authentic history of the teachings, conduct, 
and character of Christ, and according to the best lights of reason, 
history and criticism, interpret that record, and gather and deduce 
from it such truths and doctrines, as such interpretation seems to the 
individual to sustain and establish. It is liberty therefore to be a 
Catholic, if one thinks he finds, in the teachings of Christ and his 
Apostles, enough to sustain the pretensions of the Catholic church. It 
is liberty to be an Episcopalian, if one thinks that the doctrines and 
administration of that church are those Christ and his Apostles estab- 
lished. It is liberty to be a Baptist, if one finds there that which con- 
vinces him that immersion is the great sign of sanctification and 
redemption. It is liberty to be a Trinitarian, if one finds there that 
which satisfies him that the doctrine of the Trinity is revealed truth. 
It is liberty to be an Unitarian, if one finds there that which makes him 
believe that the Trinity is not true, and that Christ the Son is inferior 
to and dependent upon God the Father. It is liberty to hold any opin- 
ions and truths, and to be earnest and zealous in their advocacy, which 
one believes that book, rightly interpreted, establishes. It is not liberty 
to disparage the record, to deny its most_momentous facts and set them 
aside as fables, and yet claim to believe in areligion, of which we can 
have and can procure no satisfactory knowledge, save from that record. 
It is not liberty to call Jesus Lord, and yet maintain that he had no 
special inspiration, that he spake with no more authority than that 
which the bare annunciation of truth gives to every one that utters it, 
that he did not works which no man could do save God were with him 
in the world, —and thus make, either him an impostor, or the Evan- 
gelists and apostles false witnesses and participators in a pious fraud.” 
pp. 37, 38. 


In conclusion, we cannot but express the hope, that a sermon 
so able, sound, judicious, and discriminating, and, we are sorry 
to add, so timely, may have an extensive circulation; for it can 
hardly be read without interest and profit. 
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A Letter to the American Peace Society, from a Member of the 
Committee of Peace in Paris. Paris. 1842. 8vo. pp. 31. 


Tne writer of this Letter is George M. Gibbes, Esq. of 
Charleston, S. C., resident in Paris for twelve years past. His 
object is to recommend to the patronage and employment of the 
Peace Society an ‘* International Daily Journal,” which it is 
proposed to establish in that city. The proposal is one of large 
and philanthropic interest, and deserves to be universally known, 
that it may receive the countenance which it deserves. Mr. 
Gibbes has evidently given the subject a good deal of attention, 
and, as far as can be judged from this document, has the prom- 
ise of effectual aid. ‘The Journal is to be always under the 
control of three directors, natives of the different nations, [Eng- 
land, France, and America,] whose interests it is intended more 
particularly to represent ; by which arrangement it is hoped to 
secure it from narrow and party biases, and to render it the or- 
gan of the most enlarged, generous, high-principled views in 
politics, morals, and philanthropy. The connexion of these 
three nations for the preservation of harmony with one another 
and with the world, and for the more rapid and secure inter- 
communication for the promotion of knowledge, civilization, and 
happiness, seems to be the prominent object. ‘Guarantees are 
to be provided against its perversion to ignoble purposes; its im- 
partiality in the discussion of international disputes is to be 
secured; and the promulgation of truth made, not only an in- 
terest, but a necessary condition of its existence.’”? A noble 
design ; if faithfully carried into execution, it promises to be one 
of the noblest of the age, and well deserving the countenance 
not only of the Peace Society, but of all who sigh for the pro- 
gress of mankind. We would do our best to disseminate know- 
ledge of the project, that a fair experiment may be made, if pos- 
sible, and that at least it may not be destroyed at the birth for 
want of a sufficient general attention being drawn toward it. 

The proposal is, to establish a “ Daily Journal in the,French 
Language, at Paris, under the auspices of his Excellency Henry 
Wheaton and Dr. John Bowring ; for the purposes : — 


“1, Of promoting peace, and international philanthropy. 2. Of 
fostering and strengthening the alliance between England and France ; 
and, as connected therewith, the amicable relations of both countries 
with the United States of America. 3. Of advancing the interests of 
England and America upon the continent of Europe; and those of 
France generally. 

“ An organ in the capital of continental Europe for representing the 
interests of England and America, and for facilitating the communica- 
tion of the people of both countries, with those of France in particular, 
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is a desideratum to which sufficient importance has not been attached. 
*** The establishment of an independent journal, representing the 
combined interests of the three great constitutional nations of the west- 
ern world, who, by their united maritime force, unbounded pecuniary 
resources, ‘and moral energy, are capable at any time of dictating pa- 
cific Jaws to the universe, must be considered by every enlightened 
mind, as one of the noblest enterprises of modern intelligence ; cal- 
culated at once to preserve peace, award justice, circulate knowledge, 
and advance prosperity. * * * 

“Projected upon a larger scale than any paper now existing in Paris, 
and organized under the direction of individuals, already distinguished 
for their disinterested benevolence, and enlightened views, as express- 
ed in their respective writings upon international Jaw, liberal institu- 
tutions, and commercial policy, the great cause of civilization must be 
signally promoted by its extensive circulation. It is not too much, in- 
deed, to anticipate, that the benignant principles, intended to be propa- 
gated through its medium, may lead to the formation of leagues for 
the exercise of brotherly affections between nations, such as are now 
found inoperative. The application of the true principles of inter- 
national Jaw, the abolition ofthe African slave trade, and of piracy, 
with the extinction of maritime war itself, are dependent mainly upon 
the active concert of the three powers in question.” 


From a letter of Mr. Wheaton we obtain his views on the 
subject, which must always have weight, and we quote a few 
expressions. 


“T have long regretted that we have no regular channel through 
which the misrepresentations and misunderstandings, as to our manners, 
customs, pecuniary credit, and the practical working of our institutions, 
could be refuted on the continent of Europe. It appears to me that 
this important object could be best effected by a journal published in 
the widely diffused language of France, at Paris, a city which may be 
regarded as in some degree the capital of continental Europe. Such 
a journal might, at the same time, be made to promote the more com- 
prehensive aim of uniting together the efforts of the three great western 
nations, who, by their freedofn, intelligence, and commercial activity, 
may be considered as the pioneers of civilization in the Christian 
world. America, France, and England have doubtless interests, in 
some respects diverse and conflicting ; their political institutions are 
not precisely the same; and a conflict between them is one of those 
contingencies, to the possibility of which a practical statesman is not 
at liberty to shut his eyes. At the same time, it is the duty of the 
statesman and the philanthropist to use every possible means of avert- 
ing such a calamity, which, in the present state of public credit, the 
widely extended relations of commerce, the vast expenditure occasion- 
ed by military operations in the present improved state of military 
science, involving the necessity of contracting new debts, or of crush- 
ing the people with taxation, would render such a calamity as war 
between France and England, or between England and America, im- 
measurably greater than any which history records. 

* One of the principal aims of such a journal ought therefore to be, 
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to plead the cause of peace, by appealing to such practical motives as 
influence the conduct of states and of individuals. 

“One of the most distinguished statesmen and moralists in France 
having consented to codperate with Messrs. Wheaton and Bowring in 
the direction of the Journal, whenever the necessary funds shall have 
been subscribed, its control will be beyond the reach of either national 
or local influence. 

“The amount to be subscribed, in shares of 1,000 francs each, is 
600,000 francs, which will be distributed in as equal proportions as 
may be in the three countries. The subscriptions not to be called for, 
until the whole amount is engaged. As regards the profits likely to 
accrue from a journal, such as that contemplated, it may be sufficient 
to state, that one of the leading newspapers in Paris is estimated to 
derive a. nett annual revenue very nearly equal to its original cost, and 
is now valued at from six to seven millions of francs; and that the 
shares of another, which were subscribed for at one thousand francs 
each, have since been sold for upwards of two hundred thousand francs, 
and are now valued at one hundred and sixty thousand francs each, 
Neither of the above journals have more than eight thousand subscrib- 
ers who receive the paper, and their circulation out of France is in- 
considerable; whereas it may be calculated, that an organ, of the 
character now projected, will be received generally, wherever the 
French language is understood. 

“ None of the parties engaged in establishing this journal have, or 
can have, any pecuniary interest in its success; and their services, 
and the expenses incurred in promoting it, are entirely gratuitous.” 




























We have spread before our readers all that is essential to their 
perceiving the purpose and promise of the great project before 
them. Whatever may be the actual result, it is an encouraging 
sign of the improvement of the world, that politicians and phi- 
Janthropists are beginning to unite in large and disinterested 
exertion for the good of nations and the growth of the world. 
We refer to the letter of Mr. Gibbes for some important state- 
ments respecting the character and power of the Press in France, 
which at once show the demand for a movement like this, and 
so much to encourage the attempt to meet it. 

















The Neighbors; a Story of Every-day Life: by FrepertcKka 
Bremer. ‘Translated from the Swedish, by Mary Howirr. 
Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1843. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 259, 

223. 








Tue ‘ Neighbors,” is already widely known, and by all who 
have read it, admired. It is certainly a highly original work, 
and deeply interesting, and for its moral and religious tone worthy 
of all commendation. But we notice the work at this late hour 
not for purposes of criticism, but simply to publish and recom- 
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mend the very neat edition of it, in two duodecimo volumes by 
James Munroe & Co. Those who half-destroyed their eyes by 
reading the wretched reprints which came from the newspaper 
presses in the form of loose-stitched quarto pamphlets, with a 
little ink here, and a little ink there, but no where much, will 
perhaps be glad to read the book over again with more comfort, 
and ina form which, when read, can be placed upon their 
shelves, among volumes'to be preserved. 





1. Fourth Report of the Agriculture of Massachusetts. Coun- 
ties of Franklin and Middlesex. By Henry Couman, Com- 
missioner of the Agricultural Survey of the State. Boston: 
Dutton & Wentworth, State Printers. 1841. 8vo. pp. 533 

2. Fhe Improvement of Agriculture as an Art and a Profes- 
ston: an Address at the Annual Cattle Show and Fair of 
Munroe County Agricultural Society in Rochester, New York, 
October 26, 1842, By Henry Couman, President of the 
Society. Rochester, 1842. pp. 35. 


We cannot pretend in a periodical like ours to take a proper 
notice of publications, such as those whose titles are given 
above. It would be difficult among our contributors to find a 
sufficient knowledge of the subject, and were that discovered, 
to provide sufficient space for the display of it. We content 
ourselves, therefore, with a few observations. We first express 
our surprise at the small number of copies of an important 
work, like the ‘“ Fourth Report,” ordered to be printed and dis- 
tributed, if, that is to say, the number named in an order of 
Council prefixed to the volume, be-the whole supply from every 
source, for the State of Massachusetts, not to speak of other 
parts of the country, which must desire a few copies at least. 
A great part of the benefit to be derived from the survey one 
would expect to proceed from a knowledge of what has been 
done on the part of the Commissioner, being communicated to 
the farmers at large. Yet here is an edition of but three thou- 
sand volumes for a population of seven hundred thousand souls! 
We cannot understand why, having been at the expense of the 
survey, the results of it are locked up from the people. We 
cannot well conceive of more interesting, or more useful vol- 
umes for the farmer’s library and fireside, than these Reports of 
Mr. Colman, especially this last. They are overflowing with 
information on the subjects coming more especially under his 
care, and abound in hints and counsel on matters of taste, man- 
ners, and morals, which come in as an agreeable variety in the 
midst of matters purely agricultural, and cannot be read with- 
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out pleasure and advantage. If every town were supplied with 
a single copy, which is as much as the present edition would 
allow, it would make but a wretched approximation to what 
ought to be done. Every farmer should possess a copy, not 
through any gratuitous distribution, but through the opportuni- 
ty to purchase, offered by Jarge and cheap editions. In its 
present form the Fourth Report is a large and unwieldy vol- 
ume, and, if sold at only a moderate profit to any publisher, ex- 
pensive. We presume that all the four reports might be issued 
in two volumes for considerably less than the cost of this last 
report alone. 

In our notice of another publication of the Commissioner 
more than a year since, we expressed a wish, that when the sur- 
vey of Massachusetts should be completed, the same gentleman 
might visit other States of the Union, and report to his fellow- 
citizens their methods of cultivation, in the belief that it would 
be of more advantage to our community to be instructed in the 
practices of strangers, distinguished for their success in the arts 
of husbandry than, as in the reports of our Commissioner, in 
their own. Such reports, we think, would have been of great ser- 
vice. A still greater service, however, to the interests of agricul- 
ture, we are led to believe, will result from the European tour 
which Mr. Colman now proposes to undertake, the express object 
of which is to visit the districts most remarkable for their suc- 
cessful cultivation in England, France, Germany, &c. and, from 
time to time, to publish reports of his observations, similar to 
those already issued on the agriculture of Massachusetts. We 
give Mr. Colman’s plan in his own words, as we find it at the 
close of his Rochester Address. 


“ Several gentlemen, interested in the advancement of Agricultural 
science and improvement and of Rural education, have proposed to 
Mr. Henry Colman, late Commissioner of the Agricultural Survey of 
Massachusetts, to visit Europe for these objects. The plan is for him 
to spend a year in England in the examination of the Husbandry and 
Rural Economy of that country, and a year on the Continent in the ex- 
amination of French, Flemish, Swiss, and German Husbandry, and es- 
pecially the Agricultural or Manual Labor Schools and the Experimen- 
ta] Farms. 

“Tt is thought that such an examination, as yet never undertaken by 
an American, might, if well conducted, essentially conduce to the ad- 
vancement of agricultural knowledge and improvement in this coun- 
try; and especially serve the cause of rural and practical education, 
which is now exciting great interest throughout the United States. 
The general plan of the Survey will conform to Mr. Colman’s Survey 
of the Agriculture of Massachusetts. 

“It is proposed to publish his reports in successive numbers. The 
first number is expected to appear by the first of January, 1844, and 
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sooner if practicable. The rest of the numbers will follow in conven- 
ient succession at intervals of two or three months. 

“ The whole work will be comprised in eight, or at most, ten num- 
bers of at least 100 pages each, handsomely printed in octavo form, 
stitched and covered, and embellished with necessary and useful draw- 
ings and engravings, title pages and index. 

“The cost will be 50 cents each number tosubscribers. Gentlemen 
who subscribe are understood as subscribing for the whole work. 

“ As the enterprise involves of necessity, a large expense, it is ex- 
pected that one dollar per copy will be paid on subscribing ; or other- 
wise one dollar on the delivery of the first number; one on the delive- 
ry of the second number; one on the delivery of the fifth number; one 
on the delivery of the seventh number; and one on the delivery of the 
ninth number, should the work be extended to ten numbers.” 





Hints on Modern Evangelism, and the Elements of a Church’s 
Prosperity: a Discourse delivered in the Charles Street Bap- 
tist Church, { Boston] October 9, 1842. By Danie. Suarp. 
Published by request. S8vo. pp. 24. 


Ir it were not for seeming to interfere with the matters that 
concern other denominations, and of which they should be left 
to judge and determine according to their own conscience and 
wisdom, we should be disposed to go somewhat at large into 
the very important topic upon which the preacher speaks in 
the beginning of this Discourse— Modern Evangelism — a fruit- 
ful and most momentous question. Dr. Sharp states strong 
views in objection to the system, in clear, manly, decisive lan- 
guage. T’hey are such as do credit to his well earned reputation 
for candid and sober-minded devotedness to the most substan- 
tial interests of religion. His views of the Elements of a 
Church’s Prosperity, which occupy the larger portion of the 
sermon, are such as might profitably be addressed to any church 
in Christendom. 





The Sleepwaker; A Tale from the German of Hernricu 
Tscnoxke. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1842. 18mo. 
pp. 224. 


Tuis is a quite interésting love story, founded on the phenom- 
ena of the sleep-waking, or mesmeric state. Believers and unbe- 
lievers in the reported wonders of the new science will be alike 
pleased with this little tale, and acknowledge the ingenuity with 
which the matériel furnished by Animal Magnetism has been 
converted to the purposes of fiction. Those who are fond of 
metaphysics too, or of groping in regions of speculation, where 
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there is no excess of light, will be pleased with the discourses of 
the beautiful Hortensia, who attempts, in her sleep-waking state, 
the solution of diverse psychological problems. The translation 
— by a lady —ig made into pure unaffected English, and we 
cannot doubt is faithful to the original. s 


A Sermon before his Excellency John Davis, Governor, §c., at 
the Annual Election, on Saturday, January 7, 1843. By 
Samuet C. Jackson, Pastor of the West Church, Andover. 
Svo. pp. 55. 


An excellent discourse — well designed — well written — 
sound and judicious in its topics, as should be those which the 
pulpit addresses to the authorities of the Commonwealth, — 
respectful to the State, and faithful to the Church. ‘The sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Religious Principle a source of Public Prosperity.” ‘The 
text, ‘‘ Fear God: honor the King.” 





Extracts from Periodicals, Intelligence, &c. 


The Christian Teacher (published in London and Liverpool) 
for January, contains five articles, the last only —a review of dis- 
courses on the death of Dr. Channing — of general interest. It 
notices and presents liberal extracts from four of our American 
sermons on that occasion, viz. Mr. Gannett’s, Mr. Parker’s, Mr. 
Bellows’s, and Mr. Ellis’s. ‘‘On every account,” says the re- 
viewer, ‘‘ Mr. Gannett’s address at the funeral, and discourse on 
the subsequent Sunday, claim our first notice. He was address- 
ing Dr. Channing’s people, and his own relations with him were 
the most intimate. His services are properly marked by these 
circumstances, and stand out from all the others in the over- 
flowing expression of love, tender and sacred sorrow, and the 
deep sense of loss and bereavement. The world has lost a light 
on which it gazed from afar, but to his own people the altar 
fire is quenched, and accordingly these addresses of the remain- 
ing Pastor to the afflicted Church are as the domestic agony 
and throb to the general Jamentation.” - Mr. Parker’s is termed 
a very “striking discourse.” ‘In the admirable Discourse 
delivered at New York by Mr. Bellows,” the reviewer remarks, 
“ evincing a true understanding of Dr. Channing’s mind, and 
a true sympathy with his spirit (there is no higher praise), we 
find a sentiment which was the first that came over ourselves 
when told of his death, though we are not sure we should have 
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had the courage to express it. ‘But he is dead! and we feel 
at first as if the world were only half as well worth living in — 
since our nature has lost its best defender and illustration; our 
cause its chief strength and ornament ; humanity its most cour- 
ageous, enlightened, and skilful champion. We look around 
in vain for the shoulders on which his mantle may descend.’ 
Yet the influences and ministry from God, in Nature and Prov- 
dence, under which he formed his spirit, and sustained his un- 
worldly life, remain to us as to him. The world is as sacred 
as before, as true a nursery for noble natures.’” ‘‘ Mr. Ellis’s 
Discourse, which views Dr. Channing as a Christian Philan- 
thropist and Divine, is a very able and interesting production. 
There is a notice of the kind of influence which he possessed, 
which echoes what we have already quoted on this subject, and 
shows the universal agreement among his brethren as to this 
highest evidence of Power and Love.” The Review itself pre- 
sents quite an able and discriminating view of Dr. Channing’s 
character and writings. The following paragraphs present 
the principal criticism of the article. 


* We would venture to say a few words on the distinguishing char- 
acter of his mind, and this, we think, lay in what, perhaps, cannot be 
described in any other way than by calling it ‘spiritual discernment.’ 
It was not by slow inductions that he reached his perception of moral 
Truths, nor by an elaborate chain of mediate proofs that he communi- 
cated them to others. He spoke as a Prophet, — as from immediate 
vision, —as one who had come from the oracle of his spirit, where he 
had listened to the everlasting Voice. All true Light he regarded as 
proceeding from the higher sentiments of the soul, receiving and man- 
ifesting God’s spirit. T’o keep his own nature pure, reverential, loving, 
unstained by the passions, unsullied by appetite and sense, so that 
God might find it ready for his impulses, and be able to breathe his 
Holy Spirit through it, —this he regarded as the highest and surest 
preparation for the reception of Spiritual Truth; and the sense, pro- 
ceeding to him from such states, of the goodness of God; of the des- 
tination and true happiness of man; of an all-embracing love as the 
only principle of a beneficent connexion with one another or with the 
universe ; of the blessedness of obeying conscience; of the sure 
triumph and eternal vindication of Righteousness and Mercy, — was 
not, to him, a mere human or fallible impression, but the solemn affir- 
mation of Almighty God. Religion, and the practical spirit of Chris- 
tianity, were not to him the products of mere reasoning, but a light 
struck out by the direct action of God on all the purer states of the 
human soul. The sentiments of a mind that had striven to purge itself 
from selfishness and passion, to obey the Laws, and rise to the dignity 
of its Nature, were to him the ultimate appeal on all subjects of moral 
and religious truth ; divine seeds planted by God in man, to be ripen- 
ed by unwavering fidelity into the powers and fruits of a heavenly 
life. ‘Faith, to use his own words, he regarded, ‘ not as an intellec- 
tual exercise, an assent to propositions, but as a spiritual aspiration, a 
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thirst for perfection, a trust in Christianity as commissioned by God to 
give us perfection, to inward, moral, celestial, and eternal life’ Now 
it is this character of mind that displays genius of the highest order, 
and from which his wonderful power of attraction was derived. He 
never discusses a question on debateable ground, but at once pours on 
it a flood of light, by an exposition of the everlasting principles with 
which it must be brought into harmony. Argument, in the common 
sense of that word, was not his instrument, no logical power his char- 
acteristic, nor in his writings is there to be found much of consecutive 
thought, — perhaps not a single subject systematically treated, and ac- 
cording to the laws of a philosophical arrangement. It was not that 
he was deficient in such powers, for his mind was eminently clear, but 
they were not his highest instruments; he had diviner, brighter, fuller 
evidences; he rose more freely into the light of those spiritual facul- 
ties, sentiments, and aspirations, in whose precepts and revealings 
there is felt to be no uncertainty. His writings, beyond all others in 
the language, are marked by a moral inspiration, — he fans the soul of 
his reader, and elevates it to pure vision, sentiment,and insight. When 
you close his pages, you may not fee] that all the materials of a sub- 
ject have been placed within your reach, or that you have been made 
capable of systematically developing it for yourself;— but you feel 
that your spiritual nature has been brought into right relations towards 
it, that the great principles, the holy and merciful sentiments which 
ought to determine it, have received from him a new glow of life. His 
power lies in making you feel rightly towards God and man; and few 
are the questions, in Theology or Social Morality, that require any- 
thing more for their settlement than the heart being brought into this 
right spiritual frame. 

“‘ His style partakes of this character of his mind. He presents you with 
a series of moral intuitions, which are found to exhaust the essence of 
the subject. Yet the single features are rather taken up numerically, 
than in any organic connexion. There is no necessary sequence in the 
order of his topics. His mind emits Light rather than developed thought, 
and flashes out its intense revelations, often in the fewest possible 
words, — though his unexhausted interest in a great subject frequently 
leads him to repeat himself, but never without renewing in his reader 
the glow of kindred sentiment. He never repeats but to rekindle. 
His style is a true image of his mind; the spiritual outshines the philo- 
sophical faculty; but still the philosophic element is never absent. 
You are never in any doubt as to the soundness of his views, — how- 
ever intense may be the light of his sentiments, you always feel that 
the truths, which are the basis of this interest, are as living Rock.” — 
pp. 106, 107. 


The Reformer for January notices the same American dis- 
courses, and makes the following comparative judgment on the 
sermons of the two countries. ‘ ‘The English publications on 
this subject are fewer, we believe, than the American. A com- 
parison of the respective productions of the two countries will 
not, in our judgment, feed our national vanity. ‘Taken as a 
whole, there is more talent displayed in the American sermons, 
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and, with some exceptions, we fear, a stronger and purer Eng- 
lish style. The divines of both countries may, it is clear, 
take some useful lessons from each other.” 


The London Eclectic Review, (the organ of orthodox dissen- 
ters,) for February, contains a review of the life of Dr. Carpen- 
ter, by his son, in its usual Christian and liberal spirit. After 
praising the manner in which the book has been prepared, the 
reviewer says,-‘‘ We do not affect indifference to the point in 
relation to which the denomination to which he belonged differ- 
ed from what, in our view, is apostolical Christianity. The 
reality and magnitude of that point, as entering into the very 
vitalities of Christian truth and human godliness, this review 
has ever maintained, though by speaking the truth in love, it 
has sometimes excited the suspicions of some who cannot think 
a man in earnest unless he is in a rage, nor give him credit for 
loving the truth unless he hate heretics. Nevertheless we do re- 
joice, and express our joy, that while the public and polemical 
labors of Dr. Carpenter are likely to be the subjects of extensive 
notice and investigation from his fellow men, they are now ena- 
bled to take a nearer and better view of him in other and more 
interesting and amiable capacities, fulfilling his private and indi- 
vidual course, and discharging the functions of home and friend- 
ship. Such a life as his deservedto be written, such a character 
demanded exhibition, and it is pity that his theological repute 
and ecclesiastical position should prevent, as they will do, multi- 
tudes from reading the one and beholding the other who might 
greatly profit by both.” 


This is said in the finest spirit, — equally so is what follows. 
But this is not the first time the Eclectic has given Magee his 
due. 


** Asa polemic [ Dr. Carpenter’s] productions were far more nu- 
merous than the natural character of his mind would lead us to 
expect. Though differing from him on most momentous subjects, 
on which he wrote as a controversialist, we accept the testimony 
of his son, that he was more anxious to promote a love of truth, 
than his own particular opinions. He was certainly free from 
many of the things, that but too frequently disgrace and disfigure 
theological combatants. In patient perseverance, clear thought, 
and honesty and mildness, there are but few superior to him. 
His style was generally more or less loose and awkward — a 
circumstance rather remarkable, when his constant habit of 
writing sermons, and his great practice as an author are recol- 
lected. His principal controversial work was his reply to Ma- 
gee. The learned Bishop’s book on the atonement, containing 
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an immense amount of valuable matter, was in some respects 
one work of the most singular, and in others one of the most sor- 
rowful works ever published. As a defence of the atonement, 
the learning and mental vigor of its author make it worthy of a 
high place in the theological literature of our country, a place 
which it has obtained and is likely to keep; but its worth is 
greatly diminished, by its ill arrangement, and especially by its 
exhibition of a most evil spirit, and all the petty and dishonest 
arts of controversy. We never met with a work (gladly would 
we if possible use another language) containing more oppro- 
brious invectives and disgraceful misrepresentations. * * * * 
He was hurried on to the employment of methods which noth- 
ing can justify or excuse. Dr. Carpenter’s temper and spirit are 
a striking contrast to those of his antagonist, forming but one 
of too many instances in which the heretic has had the advantage 
of the orthodox.” 


The reviewer goes on to give Dr. Carpenter credit for ‘‘ strong 
religious tendencies and a remarkable devotional temper,” but 
expresses his ‘“‘ deep and solemn conviction that Dr. Carpenter 
was a contrast to, rather than a representative of his fellow Uni- 
tarians in thse respects.” 


The Princeton Review for January furnishes eight articles, 
and twenty-nine critical notices. The principal articles are 
upon “ Education,” “ Instruction of Negro Slaves,” ‘ Edwards’s 

orks,” ‘** The evils of an unsanctified Literature,” ‘“ The fa- 
miliar Study of the Bible,” ‘* Church Music.” In the article 
on Edwards’s Works a parallel is run between the two Edwardses, 
father and son, which we quote. 


* As it is common to compare him with his father, we have no hesitation 
in declaring him to be, in all essential respects, decidedly his father’s in- 
fenor. Dr. Emmons in one of those mystic responses, which are so 
much revered by his admirers, said that ‘the father had more reason 
than the son; but the son was a better reasoner than his father.’ This, 
like many of his oracular sayings, was more smart than true. As the 
father’s mind was confessedly more prolific and brilliant; as it swept a 
wider compass and embosomed greater resources ; as it was more pro- 
found and far-sighted, as it illuminated a greater variety of subjects, 
and was surer to avoid all deflections from the true orbit of evangelical 
doctrne ; so he was the more powerful reasoner, and formidable antag- 
onist in a controversy. Ifthe son was seemingly more nimble and 
dexterous in some of his logical movements and evolutions; the father 
was the more sure-footed, ponderous, and irresistible in his onset upon 
his foes. If the father sometimes seems more languid and faltering in 
movements, it is only because he descries some snare or pitfall, by his 
masterly insight into all the aspects of the case, which it requires great 
caution and ¢citcumspection to shun. If it be granted that with prem- 
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ises equally good, the son would outstrip the father in reaching the 
conclusion, it must also be granted, that the father, by reason of his 
deeper insight, was more sure of having his premises unquestionable, 
and therfore his conclusions were more impregnable. And as secu- 
ring the premise is the most material part of good reasoning, the father 
was the greater reasoner. A still greater superiority appears in all the 
father’s sermons, and writings on practical godliness, above those of the 
son. They are far more rich, scriptural, tender, moving, instructive, 
and nutritious ; they have far more unction and spirituality; they are 
less metaphysical, frigid and jejune. The father resorted to metaphy- 
sics, because he was driven to them for the refutation of error; and 
when he could avoid them, preferred the style and teachings of scrip- 
ture, to the method of the schools. The son resorted to metaphysics, 
because he loved them, and his mind inclined to cast all subjects in 
their mould. Such is our view of the relative rank and attributes of 
these remarkable men.” 


From the London Atheneum we learn that the Antiquities secured by 
Mr. Fellows, while in Asia Minor, have safely arrived in London. 


‘The marbles discovered at Xanthus in Lycia, by Mr. Fellows, 
have at length reached the British Museum in safety, though 
from want of a room wherein to place them, they must probably 
remain for some time unseen by the public. From a hasty 
glance during the process of unpacking, we have no hesitation 
in pronouncing them a valuable acquisition to our national col- 
lection of art; compensating in some degree for our loss of 
the Aigina marbles, with which many of the Lycian Sculptures 
correspond in style, though of an earlier age. A large portion 
also possess great merit as works of art, though of course far 
inferior to the Elgin marbles. They include probably some of 
the earliest efforts of Greek art, which have come down to our 
time. Foremost in the collection, in point of antiquity, stands 
the Tomb bearing the reliefs of the Harpies carrying off the 
daughter of Pandarus, figured in Mr. Fellows’s work on Lycia, 
and probably older than the time of Cyrus. Independently of 
the mythological interest of the subject represented on it, it is 
important as an example of the Arabic style of art, which as in 
Italy is called Pelasgic ; the drapery lying in plaits rather than 
folds, clinging to the body like wet cloths. The eyes have a 
vacant stare, the faces are without expression, and the hair is 
like rolls of maccaroni. There is a Persian character about 
the arrangement of the hair, the pointed beards, and the acces- 
sories, which gives a value to the monument in relation to the 
history and origin of art. We venture to foretel that it will 
furnish subject-matter for most of the learned societies of 
Europe, in the discussion of its artand mythology. Beside this 
there are six or eight friezes, or fragments of friezes in relief, 
consisting of a great variety of subjects illustrating ancient 
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manners, dresses, &c. One represents the siege of a walled 
town, which is delineated with its towers and battlements 
thronged with soldiery, who are issuing out on a sortie armed 
with stones to attack an enemy, while in the background appear 
the watching wives and daughters of the citizens. On another 
part the walls are being scaled by the enemies, who are mount- 
ing the ladders protected by their broad shields. ‘The combat- 
ants in this and other instances are represented with great 
vigor. A hunting scene occupies another frieze, the game 
being the lion. Then comes a bas-relief of combats, in one 
section of which, singularly well preserved, the. marble being 
pure white, a wounded warrior is portrayed with great truth and 
expression leaning on the arm of a female, who bears him off 
the field. A procession of prisoners with their arms tied be- 
hind their backs, resembling in costume and character of the 
countenance some of those on the Persepolitan sculptures, are 
led in another frieze before a king, or chief, seated under an 
umbrella. A long line of figures, carrying offerings of game, 
poultry, &c. to an altar, where the priest is performing sacrifice, 
forms a subject by itself; and then fragments of a large frieze 
of equestrian combats. The riders sit on their horses in a 
different style from those of the Parthenon, with their heels 
down, and legs well forward, and some knowledge of horse- 
manship, of which the equestrians of Phidias seem to have been 
ignorant. Besides all these, there are several single statues, 
headless, and mutilated, but distinguished by fine parts, and by 
an easy flow of complicated drapery. ‘In many instances the 
colors, with which the backgrounds—perhaps also the figures in 
the bas-relief — were covered, still remain in the angles and 
grooves formed by the outline, throwing light on the question 
of polychromatic decoration. These traces will doubtless soon 
disappear in a moist climate. Portions of the metal clamps 
remain; in one instance the leaden reins of a charioteer were 
found by Mr. Fellows, still adhering to his grasp and attached 
to the horse’s bit. The chariot, it may be remarked, is drawn 
by the collar, and not by the yoke, as was the practice of the 
Greeks, a distinction which, together with the tufts, and top- 
knots on the horses’ heads, has a Persian air about it. 

** No European museum has received so important and remark- 
able an addition for many years, as the ‘“ Fellows Marbles,” 
for we trust that name will be applied to them, — as those of the 
Parthenon are styled the Elgin,— as the proper testimony to 
the zeal, enterprise, and self-sacrifice exhibited by the gentle- 
man, who first called the attention of the government to them, 
and with no prospect of reward, beyond the gratitude of all 
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lovers of the arts, volunteered a third journey into Asia Minor, 
solely for the purpose of superintending their removal.” 


Roman Antiquities. The Progressif Cauchois announces, 
that the Abbé Cochet has just had some excavations made in 
the Loges wood, near Chateau Gaillard, a place celebrated in 
the ancient legends and traditions of the country, and has dis- 
covered a Roman dwelling, apparently belonging to a family in 
the middle ranks of life. This circumstance adds to the value 
of the discgvery, as hitherto only villas of the wealthy have 
been known to the learned. This habitation is composed of 
four compartments, three of which are sitting-rooms. The 
first — the hypocaust or stove-room, is in an excellent state of 
preservation, and shows clearly the manner of heating employed 
by the Romans in their northern provinces. About a score of 
brick pillars are still standing, generally about four fifths of a 
yard in height. On these pillars the flooring was placed, com- 
posed of flat freestone flags, and a considerable portion of it 
still remains. The walls, which are formed of roughly cut 
stones, are in some places nine feet high. ‘They are covered 
over with a thick layer of cement, perforated in a number of 
places, to allow the hot air to pass into the room from channels, 
which run round in various directions from the stove. The 
ceiling is ornamented with fruits and flowers roughly painted 
on rough mortar. The second room is also flagged with free- 
stone, and has in one corner a pipe to let off the water. This 
pipe was found stopped with a large cork, when the discovery 
was made. The third room was unpaved, and in it M. Cochet 
found fifteen bronze medals of the time of Trajan, Faustinus, 
and Antoninus. — The Memoriel des Pyrenees also gives an ac- 
count of some excavations lately made at Bielle. A fine piece 
of Mosaic having been discovered by a peasant, while digging 
his land, further researches were made, and an entire house 
was laid bare, the walls still standing to a height of three feet. 
This residence also consists of four chambers, but with the ad- 
dition of a circular piece, which was at first thought to be a 
bath room, from the fact of two large pipes of water being made 
to communicate with it. On removing the floor, however, a 
tomb of white polished marble was discovered below, contain- 
ing a skeleton in good preservation. The floors of the cham- 
bers were paved with handsome mosaics. Some pieces of pot- 
tery, burnt earth, and two columns about nine feet high, one 
of white, the other of colored marble, have been found, as well 
as a finely sculptured capital. Excavations and discoveries 
have also been lately made near Salle, on the road to Limoges, 
among which may be mentioned a stone mill, for grinding 
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corn, a small figure in copper of an armed warrior, and some 
medals, one of which represents a chained crocodile; anda 
gold medal has been found at Bruneval, of the size of. an Eng- 
lish half-crown, and the weight of a sovereign, which refers to 
an interesting epoch in English history, having been struck to 
commemorate the descent of Edward of York into Great Brit- 
ain, at the time of the civil wars between the houses of York 
and Lancaster. — Atheneum. 


Scandinavian Antiquities. A \etter from Copenhagen states 
that a peasant of Besland in the island of Zealand, whilst 
ploughing, discovered two gold urns filled with ashes, chased 
with foliage and fruit, and bearing on the top of the cover, a fig- 
ure of Odin, the Jupiter of the Scandinavians. This figure is 
represented as standing, bearing on one shoulder the two crows, 
Hunin (thought) and Munin (memory), and at its feet two 
wolves, symbols of its power. The urns are exactly alike in 
preservation, and admirably wrought. The gold is exceeding- 
ly thin, except at the edges. They are about six inches in diam- 
eter, including the cover, but not the figure, and their weight 
is a little more than two pounds. They have been deposited 
in the Museum of Copenhagen. They are supposed to belong 
to the fifth century. — Atheneum. 


The Spanish Character. “ 'To the honor of Spain be it 
spoken, it is one of the few countries in Europe, where poverty 
is never insulted nor looked upon with contempt. Even at an 
inn, the poor man is never spurned from the door; and if not 
harbored, is at least dismissed with fair words, and consigned 
to the mercies of God and his Mother. This is as it should be. 
I laugh at the bigotry and prejudices of Spain; I abhor the 
cruelty and ferocity which have cast a stain of eternal infamy 
on her history ; but I will say for the Spaniards, that in their 
social intercourse no people in the world exhibit a juster feel- 
ing of what is due to the dignity of human nature; or better 
understand the behavior which it behoves a man to adopt to- 
wards his fellow beings. I have said that it is one of the few 
countries of Europe, where poverty is not treated with con- 
tempt, and, I may add, where the wealthy are not blindly idol- 
ized. In Spain the very beggar does not feel himself a degrad- 
ed being, for he kisses no one’s feet, and knows not what it is 
to be cuffed and spitten upon; and in Spain the Duke or Mar. 
quis can scarcely entertain a very overbearing opinion of his 
own importance, as he finds no one, with perhaps the exception 
of his French Valet, to fawn upon, or flatter him.” — Borrow’s 
Bible in Spain, 

















